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GOETHE’S EPICRAMS FROM VENICE-—(1790.) 


IN ELEGIAC VERSE. 





Money Pe ing by and time as well— 
How— little book will tell. 





LXXXIl,. 


Wuew veil’d closely in clouds and.in vapors the sun only gives us 
Dull dark hours, how still roam we along on our path! i 
When rain drenches the traveller, sweet is the shelter afforded, 
F’en by the lowliest cot ; softly he sleeps thro’ the storm. 
Now has the goddess* returned, so delay not, but rapidly scatter 
These dark clouds from thy face ; like mother nature be thou. 
.O 


* Td est, the Sun, which is feminine in northern climates. 





ALBONI AND GALLI. 
(From La Musique.) 


a , ee ee has just performed a kind and noble 
aii ~ Before leaving for London she had promised’to sing 

at the coneert‘of Galli, which was announced with her name 
in the bills, for Friday, the 23rd instant; but in the hurry of 
her departure she had forgotten. to’ warn’ Wer°camarade that 
she would not be able to be back in Paris’ before the very 
hour at which the concert would begin. -It may be imagined 
what a state of suspense and anxiety poor Galli was in, 
when he was asked whether Alboni would sing, and he 
knew not what to reply. This uncertainty, as might well be 
supposed, was of great detriment to the beneficiaire, who 
scarcely succeeded in selling more tickets than would cover 
the expenses of the concert. 

Alboni, however, had not forgotten ‘her promise. She 
arrived at the rooms (in the Salle Herz), at the very moment 
when the matinée was commencing. This was quite soon 
enough for those who were going to have the good luck of 
hearing her; but, too late, unhappily, for the old veteran of 
the Italian stage, who had counted upon the attraction of the 
celebrated contralto to ensure a good receipt. Galli was in 
despair; but what was his astonishment, some minutes after 
the —o _ Alboni enter his apartment. 

“‘ How much are the expenses of your concert ?’”” en d 
the cantatrice. iv : : 

“* Mia cara,” replied Galli, “‘ Cinque centi franci’’ (500 fr. 

“ Well, then,” said Alboni, “ to all the loss As I aa 
have caused you, here is a bank note for one thousand francs! 
do me the favor to accept it.” 

It is with pleasure that we give publicity to this action, 
which carries with it its eulogy and its reward. It will gain 
for Mdlle. Alboni, we are sure, more sympathy than she will 
excite even by the exercise of her incomparable talent. 

Malle. Alboni leaves for Italy, where she is called, it is 
said, by family affairs. ‘She will return to Londom: before 
May. The English will hold themselves her debtors for what 
he has done in passing through Paris. 


[The above is tfanslated literally from La Mugigue, a 
journal which holds the place formerly occupied by La Pesce 
Musicale, and is directed, as was its predecessor, by MM. 
Escudier freres. The article is equally complimentary to 
‘Alboniand the English. But this is only one of many such 
actions that we could publish if we were of opinion that Alboni 
exercised charity and munificence only for the sake of display. 
What M. Escudier-has published, we reprint with pleasure, 
though we should never have ventured to make it known 
b ourselves. 

Philipo Galli, the worthy and excellent object of Alboni’s 

sympathy, was onee in the highest’ position on the Italian 
stage. He was considered the greatest buffo of his day, and 
Rossini wrote most of his principal barytone parts for him, such 
as Dandini, Assur, Fernando, &c. He made a great deal of 
money, but ruined himself by a liberality that reached 
extravagance. He -has.long resided in Paris, where he is 
universally respected, and where he gives an annual concert, 
at which the artists of the Thédtre Italiem generally afford 
him the advantage of their names and talents. 
- Alboni’s action becomes the more generous, since we know 
for a fact that:she declined very munificent terms, offered her 
by. the director of Her Majesty's Theatre, to delay her 
departure from London for a few more nights. It was not, 
then, to reappear at the Thédtre Italien and be handsomely 
paid, as every body thought, that Alboni quitted London so 
suddenly, but to sing at the concert of her poor camarade, 
Galli, and be rewarded by a sympathetic grasp of the hand.— 
Ep. M. W.] 





THE MUSICAL UNION. 


Mr. Etta commericed his fifth season on Tuesday. He 
has retained the old locale, Willis’s Rooms, we think judici- 
ously, the arena being commodious, and the air of St. James’s 
aristocratic. At the usual hour of commencement, half-past 
three, the room was crowded by a fashionable and brilliant 
audience—a fuller one, indeed, than we remember at any first 
séance of the Musical Union. Mr. Ella merits this support, 
for by spirit, enterprise, and untiring zeal, he has raised the 
institution to a level with the first musical societies of the 


metropolis. 

The working bers of Mr. Ella’s instrumental phalanx 
are, with one n, the same as last year. Mr. Hill, 
our admirable English tenor player, has seceded, but his 
place is worthily filled by M. ‘Tolbecque, leader of the band 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre ; while Mr. Hughes, from the same 
establishment, an English artist of great talent and well- 
deserved repute, officiates as second tenor. M. Sainton, as 
first violin, M. Deloffre, as second, and Signor Piatti, as 
violoncello, occupy their old positions. Their betters cannot be 
found. The music is, therefore, likely to be executed this 








season in much the same style of excellence which has raised 
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the Musical Union so high in the esteem of connoisseurs, The 
programme of Tuesday was as follows :— 


Quartet, E Flat, No.4 .. «2 oc oF eco Mozart. 
Trio, C Minor, No.2... 66 se ee oe Mendelssohn. 
Quintet, C Major, Op. 29 ent pes Beethoven. 


ft will be seen by the above that Mr. Ella has wisely per- 
sisted in limiting the number of pieces to three, and that each 
piece belongs toaparticular school. On this occasion the schools 
were represented to admiration. Each work isa chef d’euvre 
of its composer. Mozart’s quartet excels in quiet loveliness 
and contrapuntal ingenuity; Mendelssohn's trio abounds in 
those traits of romantic imagination, and in that incessant 
excitement, which are among the most striking characteristics 
of his genius; and Beethoven’s quintet is one of the most 
entirely Beethoven, and consequently one of the most genial 
and admirable, of all his works. 

The quartet and quintet were given to perfection. Sainton 
and Piatti never played better, and they were well seconded 
by Deloffre and Tolbecque in the former, and by the same, 
with the addition of Hughes, in the latter. 

The trio was entrusted to Herr Otto Goldschmidt, MM. 
Sainton and Piatti. Herr Goldschmidt, who is new to this 
country, is a pianist of considerable talent. He played with 
intelligence and feeling throughout, though in the rapid and 
difficult seherzo he was scarcely so distinet as was desirable, 
and evinced a nervous habit of hastening and retarding the 
time unexpectedly, which sometimes rendered it difficult for 
Sainton and Piatti to follow. Occasionally also he played 
too loud. On the whole, however, the performance was a 
meritorious one, and he was well received. .Sainton and 
Piatti, in the violin and violoncello parts, were all that could 
possibly be desired. 

The séunce gave evident satisfaction to the amateurs, pro- 
fessors, and critics who assisted, and was unanimously pro- 
nounced to be a brilliant commencement of the season, Mr. 
Ella’s “ Record” appears as usual, and as usual contains much 
judicious criticism, and many sound reflections. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


On Saturday evening Verdi’s chef d’ceuvre—as his admirers 
call it—Ernani, was produced, for the purpose of introducing 
two new débutantes to the public-—— Madame Giuliani and 
M. Bordas. 

The lady, as we anticipated last week, is the Madame 
Julian Van Gelder, who appeared in Verdi’s Jerusalem at the 
Académie Royale at Paris, in 1847. She is not, however, the 
Malle. Jullien, who appeared with the Brussels company, at 
Drury Lane Theatre. Madame Giuliani, as she chooses now 
to style herself, is a very graceful and energetic vocalist, and 
@ most intelligent actress, Her voice ranges high, and the 
high notes are by far the purest and best. The middle voice 
is even, and some of the low notes, which are of good quality, 
incline us to think that the natural register has been 
deteriorated under the prevailing system of vocal education. 
Madame Giuliani’s appearance is exceedingly interesting. Her 
deportment is easy, her attitudes graceful and appropriate, 
and her gestures striking and picturesque. On the whole we 
were immensely pleased with the fair débutante, and already 
subscribe ourselves among the number of her ardent admirers. 
Her reception on her entrance was highly flattering, and the 
applause after the first cavatina, “ Ernani, involami,” was 
enthusiastic. In the allegro of the cavatina she displayed 
much power of execution, and the brilliancy of her upper 
notes was the theme of general admiration. In the finale to 





the first act, and in that of the third, her high clear tones 
rang like a bell and were heard distinctly amid the overpower- 
ing Verdi-crash. Still we feel inclined tothink that Madame 
Giuliani will be heard infinitely to more advantage in 
a less bombastic opera than Ernani, and, with this impression 
on our minds, we shall be pleased to find her essaying her 
artistic qualities in more grateful music. 

M. Bordas, who appeared as Ernani, did not make so favor- 
able an impression as the lady. His voice is @ strong, high 
tenor, but its tones, when forced, are unpleasant and harsh, 
He vocalises well, and in sotto voce singing his voice is pleasing, 
His figure is tall and slight, but neither commanding nor 
imposing. M. Bordas, it must be owned, labored under 
great nervousness, and when he first came on could hardly 
sing a note; nevertheless, having heard him throughout the 
opera, and making every allowance for a first appearance and 
a nervous temperament, we are inclined to think M. Bordas 
can never take his position as first tenor in such a theatre 
as that of Her Majesty. 

Gardoni was cast for Carlo, and appeared on the stage in 
the part, but his influenza was so bad that he could hardly 
articulate a note, A printed apology had been sent round the 
house previous to the commencement of the opera, The Times 
very properly remarks, that “ Gardoni’s consent to appear, as 
a mark of respect for the public, does him great credit.” 
Under such circumstances, criticism is out of the question. 

Belletti performed the part of the inflexible old grandee 
with impressive gravity. His rigidity of deportment while 
singing his first song, or tune, or tather bars, was exceedingly 
characteristic. He was as stiff and formal as one of Ve- 
lasquez’ portraits. He was greatly applauded. Signor 
Belletti is an immense favorite with the audiences at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. 

The Diable 2 Quatre followed, with its usual brilliant 
success, derived from the efforts of Carlotta Grisi, Rosati, 
and Marie Taglioni. 

On Tuesday Zrnani was repeated, with a change in the 
cast. Gardoni being still too unwell to appear, Coletti, who 
had arrived, undertook to play in his stead. There is one 
decided merit about Verdi’s operas, and that is, that any one 
individual may take any other individual's place in the score, 
and the music receive in consequence neither good nor harm. 
Thus, the part of Don Carlo was played last season, or the 
season before, we forget which, by Alboni, a contralto, at the 
Royal Italian Opera; at Her Majesty’s Theatre, Superchi, a 
bass, appeared in the part at the same period; this year, at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, Gardoni, a tenor, is first cast for it, 
and, upon his falling ill, the part is assigned to Coletti, a 
barytone; and if Coletti fell ill, we have no doubt that the 
music of the part might be presented to a soprano, and 
nothing go amiss. How very accommodating |! 

Coletti got an immense reception. He looked well and 
sang splendidly throughout the evening, indeed so well, that 
he made us frequently lose sight of Verdi altogether. We 
never heard the excellent barytone in finer voice. The cold of 
St. Petersburgh has not touched his glorious organ one jot. 
His first song, “‘ Da quel di ché,” although not encored, as 
Alboni’s was at the Royal Italian Opera, deserved an encore, 
for its physica] power and masculine expression. In the eon- 
certed pieces the weight and extent of Coletti’s voice were 
found of immense importanee, if anything could make impor- 
tant that which is thoroughly insignificant. The grand 
scena in the catacomb, ‘‘ Gran dio! costor sui,” was a splen- 
did vocal achievement, and was followed by thunders of 





applause. In grave music of this character —we mean in kind, 
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not quality—Coletti has no superior, if,indeed any equal, on 
the operatic boards. 

Madame Giuliani confirmed the favorable impression she 
first made, and M. Bordas improves very little on acquaintance. 
We shall be delighted to see Madame Giuliani in a part more 
suited to her powers. To night she appears as Lucrezia in 
the Due Foscari, but this, we are sorry to say, is an egg from 
the same nest as Ernani. 

The chorus went well, and the band was capital. Each 
night we hear Balfe’s troupe we are more convinced of their 
immense improvement. 

The ballet was the Diable a Quatre, which offers nothing new 
to remark upon, except Carlotta’s exquisite grace and esprit, 
which are ever new. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Her Masesty and Prince Albert attended the fourth per- 
formance of Masaniello, on Saturday, and the house was 
crowded to excess with the élite of the rank and fashion at 
present in London. The opéra went all the better for Mario 
having nearly got over his attack of influenza. Her Majesty 
appeared greatly delighted, and applauded the performance 
frequently during the evening. This being noted by the 
audience gave a new impetus to excitement, and a greater 
degree of enthusiasm was exhibited by the auditors than on 
any previous evening. The overture was encored, as well as 
the barcarole, the duet for Mario and Massol, and the unaccom- 
panied prayer. The Qneen was evidently impressed with the 
splendid performance of the latter, and clapped her hands to 
join in the encore. 

On Tuesday, the fifth performance of Masaniello, Her 
Majesty and Prince Albert again attended. The theatre was 
as crowded, and filled with as much rank and fashion as on 
the Saturday. Masaniello has turned up a trump card for 
Mr. Delafield. We trust some of the new pieces he has 
announced will prove as beneficial to the treasury. We 
have to say a few words concerning the announcement 
which appeared in the Times on Thursday. 

In the first place, according to the official statement, Linda 
di Chamouni will be the next revival at the Royal Italian 
Opera. Although expressing little sympathy for this small 
opera of Donizetti, we shall not quarrel with its production, 
as it will, perhaps better than any other, serve to introduce 
Miss Catherine Hayes to the public. Linda is one of the 
lady’s best parts, and as she has to make her début before a 
London audience, it is no more than fair to let her choose her 
own character. But, besides this, the opera will be given 
with a very strong cast. Salvi will be the Count, Tamburini 


‘the Father, Tagliafico (we presume) the Prefect, and Made- 


moiselle Meric, Pierotto. The opera will, therefore, have 
sundry points of attraction. Catherine Hayes will make her 
début as Linda; Mdlle. Meric as Pierotto, and Tamburini and 
Salvi will make their first appearance this season. 

After Linda di Chamouni, a week or so. intervening, the 
Semiramide will be given. Grisi will return to us in her 
grand part of the Assyrian Queen, and Mademoiselle Angri will 
make her first appearance in England as Arsace. There is an 
immense deal of interest attached to the last-named lady. On 
Tuesday evening, it was whispered that Mademoiselle Angri 
was in the house, and some of the most inquisitive discovered 
that she was in Mr. Delafield’s box. This being ascertained, 
instantly all eyes were turned towards her, and she became 
the fixed star of the evening, and won all gaze her way. As 
far as we could make out from an imperfect sight, Mademoi- 





selle Angri seems a very handsome and intelligent looking 
person, with a fine contour of face and a splendidly shaped 
head. After Arsace, Mademoiselle Angri, according to cir- 
cumstances, will assume the part of Valentine in the Huguenots. 

The official announcement next sets forth that Meyerbeer’s 
opera, Roberto Il Diavolo, is in rehearsal, and will be pro- 
duced with Madame Dorus Gras, Corbari, Salvi, Marini, &c. 
&e. &e. We have little doubt that the getting up of Meyer- 
beer’s exciting work will be another triumph for the directors 
of the Royal Italian Opera; but we feel somewhat sceptical 
as to the policy of putting Mdme. Dorus in Jenny Lind’s part. 

The next novelty will be Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Segreto. 
This will be magnificently cast. The list of names includes 
Grisi, Catherine Hayes, Angri, Mario, Ronconi, and Tamburini. 

After the Matrimonio Segreto, the announcement promises 
the revival of Rossini’s Mosé in Egitto, adding, “ with new 
music and alterations by the composer.” Does the advertise- 
ment mean that Rossini has really altered, expressly for the 
Royal Italian Opera, the music of the Mosé in Egitto, and 
added some new compositions? We have our strong doubts 
about the authenticity of this statement, and can only set it 
down to some typical error, or mistake in transcribing. Had 
the directors of the Royal Italian Opera been in possession of 
such a strong point for their prospectus, as the faet that 
Rossini had made alterations in his opera, and had written 
new music for it, they would scarcely have omitted its emphatic 
insertion. We trust we shall be better informed on this head 
before long. We object to these mystifications, whether they 
originate from accident or design. 

To-night Masaniello will be played the sixth and last time 
until June, in consequence of the numerous novelties about to 
be produced directly after Easter. 

Ronconi will arrive on the 3rd of April, and will probably 
make his opening appearance as Figaro, in Barbiére, Tambu- 
rini playing Bartolo for the first time. 





WINCKELMANN’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART. 
(Translated from the German.) 





BOOK II. 
OF ART AMONG EGYPTIANS, PHG@NICIANS, AND PERSIANS. 





CHAP. III. 
(Continued from page 181.) 

XII. Or the works in relief, which may be classed among 
these imitations, we may especially mention one of green 
basalt, which stands in the court of the Mattei palace, and 
represents a sacrificial procession (a). Another work of the 
same kind, which has been mentioned by me elsewhere, is a 


. fragment represented in my ‘‘ Ancient Monuments,” the ori- 


ginal of which is lost. In this, the Isis is winged, and the 
wings, dropping down from behind, and inclining forward, 
cover the whole abdomen. The Isis in the tablet of Isis has 
likewise large wings, but these stand above the hips, and are 
extended forward, for the purpose, as it were, of shading the 
figure, after the manner of the cherubim. Just in-the same 
manner, two figures like cherubim may be seen on a coin in 
the island of Malta, with ox-feet turned inwards, and wings 
upon the hips spreading towards each other. On one of the 
mummies may be found. a figure with wings upon the hips, 
which are raised to shade another goddess, who is naked. 
XIII. I cannot pass over the fact, that the “ tablet of Isis,” 
or “‘ of Bembo,” which is of bronze, and is inlaid with silver 
figures, is looked upon by Warburton as a work made at 
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Rome. This allegation seems, however, to be without foun- 
dation, and is only adopted for the sake of his own opinions (6). 
I have not been able to examine the tablet myself; but the 
hieroglyphics, which are not to be found in any Roman imita- 
tions, are a proof of its antiquity, and in confutation of War- 
burton’s opinion (c). 

XIV. Besides the statues and reliefs, we may here include 
the canopi, which are generally made of basalt, and the gems, 
which are likewise ornamented with Egyptian marks and 
figures. Of the canopi of a later date, Cardinal Alex- 
ander Albani possesses the two finest in green basalt. The best 
of these, which was found in the Circeo promontory, between 
Nettuno and Terracina, has been already made known (d); 
a similar canopus, of the same stone, stands in the Campi- 
doglio, and, like the other in the Villa Albani, was found in 
the Hadrian’s Villa, at Tivoli. We may infer the age of these 
works partly from the outline, partly from the workmanship, 
and no less from the absence of hieroglyphics. The outline 
especially of the head of the canopi is perfectly in the Greek 
style; but the figures upon the belly are in imitation of 
Egyptian figures. The work, however, is raised, and is con- 
sequently not the work of Egyptian artists, with whom the 
figures in relief lie within the surface of the stone into which 
they are cut. 

XV. Of the gems, all those scarabei, the upper convex 
side of which represents a battle, carved in relief, while the 
flat side represents an Egyptian deity, in intaglio, belong to 
a later period. The writers, who look upon these stones as 
very ancient, have no other sign of their high antiquity than 
their clumsiness, and none at all that they are of Egyptian 
work. Moreover, all the gems with figures or heads of Serapis 
and Anubis belong to the period of the Romans, under whom 
Serapis had nothing Egyptian about him, but was the Pluto 
of the Greeks, as I shall hereafter show. Itis also said, that 
the worship of this deity came from Thrace, and was first 
brought into Egypt by the first Ptolemy. Of gems with the 
head of Anubis there are fifteen in the quondam Stosch’s 
museum, and all belong to a later period. The gems called 
‘* Abraxas,” are now generally declared to be works of the 
Gnostics and Basilidians in the first Christian period, and are 
not worthy of notice, with reference to art (f). 

XVI. In the clothing of the figures, which are imitations 
of the oldest Egyptian figures, the case is pretty much the 
same, as with the outline and form of the male. Some male 
figures, like the genuine Egyptian works, wear nothing but 
an apron, while the one which I have already mentioned, as 
having a lock hanging down on the right side of the shaven 
head, is quite naked, whereas this is not the case with any 
male figure among the Egyptians(g). The female figures are, 
like those, completely clothed, some after the oldest fashion, 
already described, so that the dress is indicated by a small 
ridge on the legs, and a rim on the neck and the upper part 
of the arm. In some of these figures a single fold hangs 
down between the legs from the abdomen, so that there could 
only have been a notion of clothing the body. Over this sort 
of costume other female figures have a cloak, which descends 
from the shoulders, and is fastened across the breast in the 
manner I have alreadv described. A marble Isis, in the 
Barberini Gallery, round which a serpent is twined, wears a 
hood like the Egyptian figures, and a pendant, with several 
ties on the bosom, after the fashion of the Canopi. As some- 
thing remarkable, we may mention a male figure of black 
marble in the Villa Albani, the head of which is lost, and 
which is dressed exactly like a woman, though there are unques- 
tionable indications of the male sex (h). 





Saiect VarionuM Norzs, 


(a) This is of white marble, as Amaduzzi states.— Hiselem. 

(b) We may say the same thing of Pauw, who looks upon this tablet 
as a calendar made in Italy in the second or third century after the 
Egyptian fashion, in accordance with the opinion of Jablonsky. Caylus, 
who believes that it is an Egyptian work, does not allow it a higher 
antiquity than the Christian era.—Fea. 

(c) In consequence of what we have remarked above, respecting the 
opinion afterwards entertained by Winckelmann, as to the time when 
hieroglyphics became extinct, this circumstance thet there are hiero- 
glyphics on the tablet of Isis is no very valid proof of the high antiquity 
of this monument, but the style of it leaves scarcely a doubt that 
Winckelmann’s opinion is more correct than those of Warburton, Pauw, 
and Caylus.— Meyer. 

(d) This Canopus is actually in the Villa Albani. The other, as far 
as I know, has never been there.—Fea. 3 

(e) While on the subject of Canopi, this is, perhaps, the properest 
place to remark, that in the Pio-Clementine Museym there is a large 
Canopus of costly whitish alabaster, the belly of which is adorned, not 
with figures in relief, but with spiral grooves. !A small one of terra 
cotta, with the belly perfectly smooth, and the head or cover‘of a third, 
likewise of terra cotta, is in the Florentine Gallery.—Meyer. 

(f) There are representations of several Abraxas in Montfaucon. 

(z) The statue of Memnon is also quite naked, and without an 
apron, like the figures mentioned here. In Caylus there are several 
small figures of the same kind.—Fea. 

(h) This figure appears to me to be that of a priest in the procession 
held in honor of Isis. These, according to Apuleius, were dressed in a 
white garment, which hangs down from the bosom to the feet. The 
position might lead to the belief that it is the one which carried the 
light.— Fea, 





SONNET. 
CXXVIII. 


AlTHOUGH our glance upon the earth is wide, 
The links which bind us to it are but few. 
When these are snapped, hard are they to renew. 

Are they our all,—or have we ought beside? 

Love, vanity, ambition, avarice, pride, 

Differing from one another, it is true, 
One common likeness offer to the view, 

Being the only bonds by which we're tied. 

Some of these links are broken without pain ; 
Others, which from the heart their being take, 
With the acutest sense throughout are rife : 

These, broken, quiver to be whole again, 

Or of the world an empty chaos make ;— 
These are the sole support of human life. 





PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


Her Masezsty, who commanded the programme, attended 
the performance of the second concert, on Monday evening, 
in company with Prince Albert. As soon as the royal party 
had entered the room, the orchestra, at a motion from Costa’s 
baton, struck up “‘ God save the Queen,” and the audience 
rose and remained standing during the performance of the 
anthem. The following was the scheme :— 

PART I, 

Overture—Anacreon .. ss «2 oe o¢ «+ «+ Cherubini. 

Aria—“‘ Il mio tesoro,” Signor Mario (Don Giovanni) Mozart. 

Sinfonia in B Flat, No.4 «+ .. se oe t 

Aria—“ In terra ci divisero,”” Signor Mario (Le Duc 

Illustri Rivali) .. 1. oe os of 

Overture—Der Freischutz «+ .. 2. «- 

PART Il. 
The Lyrics of Racine’s ‘‘ Athalie;”’ principal voice parts 
by Miss A. Williams, Mr. Noble, and Miss M. Williams 
The Illustrative Verses recited by Mr. Bartley. 

The overture to Anacreon was played with great brilliancy 
by the band, and hacknied as it was, was listened to with 
pleasure. Mario’s singing of “Il mio tesoro” is. perfect. 
It is one of the great tenor’s most finished specimens of 
vocalisation, He sang it as well as ever on this occasion. 


oe ee 


Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy. 
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The symphony of Beethoven, the fourth, and written soon 
after the Eroica, is a work of astonishing power and ori- 
ginality. It evidences, in a most forcible manner, the bent 
of the composer’s mind, when he threw off the trammels 
derived from the studies of his predecessors and cotempo- 
raries, and stood alone, ‘‘ as though he were master of him- 
self, and knew no other kin,” supreme in his own might. 
Each movement of this glorious work is instinct with that 
spontaneous self-dependence which appears to have seized 
on the writer, upon a sudden, in this symphony, and is a 
living fount of light and beauty. We need not specify its 
points of excellence; enough it was played splendidly by the 
band, and elicited loud bursts of applause. Mr. Costa took 
the different times admirably. 

How the Philharmonic band, under Mr. Costa’s guidance, 
play the overture to Der Fretschutz, is matter of history, and 
requires no particular record in this place. The taking the 
allegro a little slower enabled the instrumentalists to make 
their points tell with more clearness and precision. 

Mario was encored in Mercadante’s highly vocal and most 
pleasing air. He sang it with immense expression, and the 
most delightful purity of voice. 

The performance of Athalie, as the composer intended, was 
a different affair altogether from the first. On this occasion, 
Mr. Bartley recited the verses, which are by Mr. Bartholomew, 
and the whole feeling of the music was rendered clear and 
intelligible in consequence. Mr. Bartley spoke the verses 
with excellent emphasis, and the intent of the composer was 
made manifest immediately. The performance by the band 
and chorus was splendid. The overture and march of priests, 
both glorious compositions, among the finest inspirations of 
Mendelssohn, went off with tremendous effect. We would 
select also for individual mention, the opening chorus, the 
duet with chorus for two sopranos, and the trio for two sopranos 
and contralto. Misses A. and M, Williams and Duval sup- 
ported the principal voice parts. 

Her Majesty remained to the end, and appeared to pay the 
most marked attention to the performance of Athalie. 





MR. STERNDALE BENNETT’S SOIREES. 
Tue third and last took place on Tuesday evening, and 
attracted the fullest audience of the season. The following 


was the programme :— 
PART I. 


Trio— Messrs. W. S. Bennett, J. Banister, and Lidel—Piano- 


forte, Violin, and Violoncello—(in E flat, Op, 93) - Hammel. 
Scena— Miss Dolby—* Per pieta” hehe Se it a EO 
Prelude and Fugue—Mr. W. S. Bennett—Pianoforte—(B flat 

ves) Sige egal lbs plete, vel eae aati Ae alate - JS. Bach. 
Aria—Signor Ferrari—“ Adelaida” « Beethoven. 
Selections from Pianoforte Works W. S, Bennett, 


PART II. 
Duo—Messrs. W. S. Bennett and Lidel—Pianoforte and Vio- 
loncello—(in F, No. 1,Op.5) . ‘ _ : ° - Beethoven. 
Songs—-Miss Dolby—“ ‘To Chloe in sickness’—* The May ° 
GON” a 4, ‘ea eee See ee 
Selections from Christmas Pieces, and “Lieder ohne Worte” 
—Mr. W. S. Bennett—Pianoforte * «+ « «+  « Mendelssohn. 
Mr. Bennett was in magnificent play, and gave all the 
various pieces set down for him with splendid effect. The 
prelude and fugue of Bach was a performance in the highest 
degree classical and refined. The Genevieve, and one of the 
Lieder shne Worte, (that in C, Book 5,) each a masterpiece of 
a very differeut style of execution, were both encored. Mr. 
Banister and Mr. Lidel (an excellent violoncellist of the 
true school) were admirable in their several departments. 





M. Ferrari sang “ Adelaida” with intelligence and effect, 
and Miss Dolby was delightful in the fine aria of Mozart; in 


“Chloe in sickness,” one of Mr.-Bennett’s beautiful songs» 
Miss Dolby’s fine singing gained and well deserved a unani- 
mous encore. The soirée gave universal satisfaction. 
The following is the programme of the second soirée, which 
we were not able to notice at the time :— 
PART I. 
Trio—Messrs. W. S. Bennett, Sainton, and Rousselot—Piano- 
forte, Violin, and Violoncello—(in C minor, Op. 66) . . Mendelssohn 
Canzonet—Miss A. Williams—* Recollection” . . . Haydn. 
Three Musical Sketches—Mr. W. S. Bennett—Pianoforte— 
ete re ee ee ee ek) gee 
Sacred Duet—The Misses Williams—(MS.) -- Bennett. 
PART II. 
Sonata—Messrs. W. S. Bennett and Sainton—Pianoforte and 


Violin—(A minor, Op.23). . . « « « « Beethoven. 
Aria— Miss M. Williams—“ Io ti lascio, O cara addio!” . Mozart. 
Lieder ohne Worte—Mr. W. S. Bennett—Pianoforte . Mendelssohn. 


The mere details of the programme show that this was a 
concert given in Mr. Bennett's accustomed style. 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


ADELPHI. 

On Wednesday, a new and original farce, called Who live’s 
at No. 9 ? was produced with great success. — The piece turns 
on the curiosity of Mr. Deeply Dive (Wright), an eccentric 
gentleman, who lodges with his wife at a certain “‘ number 9” 
and overhears a love story, which evidently relates to some 
person in his residence. He sets about a close examination 
of facts, with the intention of finding out to which of his 
fellow lodgers the tale refers, cross-questioning the servants 
and the lodgers themselves, and stopping visitors in the 
street, but he does not succeed in eliciting the desired infor- 
mation. The lady, who is really the heroine of the tale, is his 
own wife, and if he had been less acute he would have disco- 
vered this at once. However, he is so completely occupied 
with a deep research, that he misses facts which are close 
before his eyes, suspects any one but the right party, and even 
becomes the bearer of a letter sent to his wife by a former 
lover. The audience, almost from the beginning of the piece, 
are acquainted with the real state of the case, but poor Dive 
is kept in ignorance till the descent of the curtain, which un- 
expectedly cuts short his investigation. 

Wright, as Mr. Deeply Dive, was the mainstay of the 
piece, and acted with more solidity of humour than is his 
custom. The part is capital, and the performer owes much 
to it; nevertheless, we must compliment Mr. Wright for the 
real comic unction he infused into his hero. Our readers may 
well fancy Wright, like a second Paul Pry, peering into 
everybody’s affairs, looking the incarnation of stolid curiosity, 
and being made an arrant dupe by all connected in the plot. 
The last scene was well managed, and the tag spoken by 
Wright was received with great applause. 

The farce is from the pen of Mr. Oxenford, and exhibits 
much quaintness of humour in the dialogue, and a bustle and 
animation in the construction, which never hangs fire for an 
instant. It was announced at the end by Mr. Wright for per- 
formance every night until further notice, and was received 
with cheers by the audience. 

PRINCESS’S. 

On Thursday, The Beggar’s Opera was revived with great 
success, Mr. Charles Braham being the Captain Mach: ath, 
and Miss Lanza the Polly. Mr. Charles Braham. and Miss 
Lanza were encored in almost all their ballads, and the 
audience appeared delighted beyond measure. 

Last night, Mdlle. Nau appeared for the first time in The 
Bride of Lammermoor. We are compelled to, postpone our 
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notice until next week. Meanwhile we may say that the fair 
débutante was received throughout with much fervor by a very 
admiring audience. 


LYCEUM. 

The Water Party, a petite comedietta, so called, and written 
by Mr. Charles Dance, was revived on Wednesday evening. 
The piece was originally brought out at the Olympic, under 
Madame Vestris’s management, and included in its casts, 
among other names, those of Liston and Orger. On Wednes- 
day evening, in the revival, Harley undertook Liston’s 
character, and Mrs. Yates, that of Mrs, Orger. The revival 
of the comedietia was entirely successful. 

ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

Frencn Prays.—Les Diamans de la Couronne, and Le 
Domino Noir have been the stock pieces since our last. 
There has been nothing new.. The houses continue to be 
brilliant. Mr. Mitchell intends, we believe, to continue with 
his Opera Comique until further notice. He has found it a 
profitable speculation. Report says that the spirited impresario 
has engaged M. Audran, the tenor, for the Opera Comique, 
in Paris, but report is a liar. 





QUR DINNER TO TOM MOORE. 
(Continued from page 171.) 


ot 
Gleay ober the Corpse of Thomas Moore. 


EIS NEKPON MQPON. 


Apyer’ Odvpriadeg Movoar vuy apxer’ aordne, 
Kar yoepov cehaderre psAoc—Tlountng apupwv 
Tluypaywy oy’ apiorog aducei wr«7’ odeOpw, 

ip segs peya nya, Tie ov‘ exdavoev av avipwy 
Qe Wer, we EvonoEY ; aTap YUY Taca oUY avTW 
Tepe exac exepevyev—arw ero xappa yuvakwy, 

Apyere ot Movoea rov mevOeoc apxer’ aovdne 

Et rig y’ upey mapa xerdreoty* exc Awao 

Prraro¢ wxeTw Owpac obey warty ovKete VooToc, 
Movoawy per odwde pido, kat ovKeTe pédrret 
BapBiroc we To mada, KetTat Avypn Kat adwrn 

H yoepwe router rar Bpayxadeov pedog ude. 

Ov roccov Pavaroy Marpoxdov pupar’ Axddeue 
Ov rogoov Avyriioxou rorpoy Opnyncaro Necrwp 
Ovde rosso Wprapoc rapov ‘Exropoc avdpopovoto 
Ov roocov nrnoev Lapwndovoc moor Huap 

Zeve xaridwy, oocov oc kaTwovparo Todt. 

Ovxert por Tic Tepe, exw 8 axopecroy aviay 
Oder’ eet por Owpac, arwhero girrarog Avdpwr. 
“Og pey TAN’ epoynoey ev avy Sniornte — 
“Ooxe rat ev mohepov KAEo¢ ayhaoy npaTo marpnC. 
Igt paxeooapevog wept ie ev Karnrep 

Aemrvoco pioTwy kat 2apa mpoedpywva Maytvvor. 

Q Kegadn rao 7 eparn Ka macw ores 

Ov Ppovesig We TavTatc aacyeToy iKéTo TEVOOG. 
Nupoat vvv radapotc cada 7 eponevra pepovory 
Ava cor kat Neveov tov Avypny 7’ vaxivOov 
Aaxpva deBovoat rodvenparoy, ovKere maodev 
Ovcert pynoapevat yuKepoy xopoy nyriaacBa. 
Or Larupor orovaxevyrt Kat Eg TEOV aVTPOY ixovTo 
Axvupevoe rept 0’ ayporxot Maveg yoowst. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK BY ALBERT SMITH, 
Air—“ The girl I’ve left behind me.” 
1. 


O ye Muses Nine, from Heav’n come down, 
A-yelling most doleful music ; 

For poor Tom Moore’s at length done brown— 
Faix, the news would make a Jew sick! 

Cowld and dead he lies, with bung’d-up eyes, 
And as stiff as any poker ;— 

Och! my curse purshue the thief that slew— 
*Twas that varmint Crorron CroxeR ! 


il. 


Poor Tom was thought a boxing blade, 
His hits were hard and steady : 
His motto bold was ‘‘ Who's afraid ?” 
And he always stump’d the ready. 
But now he’s gone, we’re left alone 
To mourn the darling Joker ; 
Our girls and boys, bereft of joys, 
Are cursing Crorron Croker ! 
Il. 


Oh! it breaks my heart when I think he’s clane 
In that place that 1 wo’nt mention, 

From whence, as the Scripture says, tis plain, 
Lost sowls have no redemption. 

’Twould be hard, I’m sure, if poor Tom Moore, 
Like a murdherer, thief, or rogue, or . 

A traitor fell, should be sent to hell 
By that cruel Crorron Croxsr ! 


Iv. 


They’ ve laid his corpse on some boords of deal, 
As lank as a smoke-dried herring; 

His lips are closed, and his cheeks are pale, 
And we’ll soon be at his berring. 

The harp he bore, like a Bard of yore, 
Is pledg’d to the pawnbroker, 

To purchase pipes for his wake, and swipes 
For that schaming Crorron Croxger! 


v. 


Och! I'd take my oath that Achilles brave, 
That terrible man-dissecthor, 

Didn’t weep so much o’er Patroclus’ grave, 
Or Priam over Hecthor, 

As we cry here o’er poor Tom’s bier,— 
Every sob is like a choker ;— 

Och! may I be curst, but my heart would burat, 
If I met that Crorton Croker ! 


vi. 


I’m sad and sore—all my pluck is o’er 
Since Tommy was benighted ; 

I think of the millings—many a score— 
When his foes ran off affrighted. 

But he met his doom in a tavern’s room, 
Near that jolly whiskey-soaker, 

From a dig in the maw, by the iron paw 
Of that murdhering Crorron Croker! 


vil. 


O my noble Tom, ’tis little you know 
Of the grief that strains our livers ; 

Your fatal death brings grief and woe— 
Our tears run down in rivers ! 

The women throng round the Bard of Song,— 
In his day such a kiss-provoker,— 

And daisies throw on his corpse for show, 
Saying, ‘‘ Bad cess to Crorton Croxer!” 


Theepedeg de Oca we kar’ adoea devdpnevta 
Axporarw Itydw Acyupoy rorapoio rap oxPa¢g 
Ipepoev Oonvovory apePopevat om Kady 
“Ypvevoty re Teov moTpoy, Atyupac 7’ avOpwrwy 
TAnpoavyvag, otc pev bedoug ” Motpa cparatn 
AYXt Tapeornkey, Thy 0 ovric adeverar avnp. 
Xarpe peya Wyn, cov Kdevog axnparoy eorw 
Zyoera aidwe o avynos maca yeveOrn 
Tlatdeg pev mardwy ot per peromiabe yevovrat, 





Had Homer himself risen from the shades, to celebrate the 
obsequies of the deceased poet in glorious hexameter, J doubt 
if he would have been received with half the applause that 
greeted the President on the conclusion of the foregoing 
splendid piece of Greek. Count D’Orsay, our historiographer, 
who has a kind of rivalry with the President, immediately 
volunteered to give us a threnode of equal excellence, in Latin 
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hexameter; and he accordingly did so as follows, while rap- 
turous cheering greeted him as he concluded each division of 


the lament. 


Lachtpme D’Orsapiane. 


Tene igitur Thoma Poeta, (Furcifer Muse !) 

Mors habet, et gelidis captivam amplectitur ulnis ? 
Quod scelus O cives, aut que tum ignavia nostras 
Corripuit mentes? Quid, Quid Corcagia cessas 
Nec properas charo vati comes ire sub umbras ? 
Hoc de te meruit Poeta nomen et urna. 

Nos anime viles et pondus inutile terre 

Qué vitam cupimus? vil quid sub luce moramur ? 
Quin vatem ad manes imos comitemur euntem ? 
Ille quidem indignus celo et vitalibus auris 
Parvulo cui non mors sit superesse sepulto. 
Occubuit eheu nostri Sol aureus urbis ! 


O qu& voce tuum Eri quo carmine casum 

Flere satis possim ? subito tua gloria letho 

Occidit, et regni splendor, ceu Lole remoto 

Nocte latet dens& tenebrisque obducitur atris. 
Quippe decus, nomenque et tantum gentis honorem 
Parvulus secum ille habet, servatque sepulchro? 

O ego si possem nostris crescentibus annis 

Demere et effceto demptos transcribere Moro 

(O patrie dolor atque decus !) tibi Fata dedissent 
Majores in luce mores et longius cevum : 

Verum aliter Superis visum est, nostrasque querelas 
Aura tulit, sutdoque dedit ludibria vento. 


Me miserum! quid agam? vil quée solatia queram 
Qu6 possim tantos saltem lenire dolores ? 

Nunc optem celeri curru per inania ferri 

Qua Sol oceano caput abdit ad ultima rerum 
Finesque extremos; ubi nostras incola gentes 
Nesciat atque ipso penitus de nomine Vatis, 
Omnia per terras eterna silentia servant. 

Illic ad sylvas et tanti conscia luctus 

Sidera et indigenas terrestria numina Nymphas, 
Per noctem insomnes agerem sine fine querelas 
Incusasque Deos et questu fata lacessens 
Optaté miseros finirem morte dolores. 


Count YO@rsap’s Bament. 


TRANSLATED BY HORACE MAYHEW, TO THB AIR OF “ PATRICK’S DAY.” 


Arrah, what’s this I hear? is it true that poor Tommy 
Is clapp’d into quod by the bum-bailiff Death ?— 
That the bard of “‘ sweet Fanny” is turn’d to a dummy ?+~ 
And that cruel Tom Croker has stopp’d up his breath ? 
If ’tis true—when’s he’s miss’d, 
How can Ireland exist ?— 
Won’t she follow her Bard to the banks of the Styx? 
Won't her children bewail, 
And spout tears like a whale ?— 
Och! ain’t it a shame that such millions of noodles 
Should survive and be able their whisky to mix ; 
When Moore, who was well worth a nation of doodles, 
Should be lying stiff and cold in Death’s adamant fix ? 


O! Erin, green Erin, you'll never get o’er it— 
Your sun’s in an eclipse, your glory has fled; 
When the soul is clean gone, even Punch can’t restore it, 
So Tom and your fame are eternally dead. 
Oh gladly I’d give 
From the years I’ve to live, 
A dozen or so to have Tom back again ; 
The girls to delight, 
And once more to show fight ;— 
But vain are my wishes, the Fates are rascalions, 
Who care not a rap for my sorrowful strains ; 
~~ rather spare hundreds of tatterdemalions, 
jan the champion who once proudly box’d on the plains. 


What am I to do ?—’Tis in vain I seek pleasure ; 
In the dance and the song I no longer find joy ; 
Since the death of my neat little eye-bringing treasure, 
Who rollicked and raked tike a true Irish boy. 
Through fam’d Blarney Grove, 
Henceforward I’ll rove, 


Or a-down the green meadows of sweet Castle Hyde ; 
To the woods and the skies, 
I'll make sorrowful cries—= 
And the bare-legged nymphs of the forest 1’l! summon, 
To hear my lament and to bawl by my side; 
How they’ll screech when they hear that he now lies a dumb one, 
Who once was old Ireland’s joy, jewel, and pride! 


‘I think,” said Bourcicault, when the Count had con- 

cluded, “‘ that Moore’s fate is perfectly unique in the annals 

of literature. No Parnassian but himself has fallen by omni- 

potent fists. Some have been starved, and others have cut 

their throats, but not one was unlucky enough to come across. 
such a fire-ship as Tommy Croker. (1 wish that devil, Kenny, 

would pass the brandy quicker!) Homer lived and died a 

pauper. Plautius was a labourer; Terence was a slave; and 

poor Boethius, the author of the Consolations of Philosophy, 

had leisure enough to profit by his theories, for he died in a 

gaol. Tasso, as we know, at times had not money enough 

to bay candles to write by ; and Camoens breathed his last in 

a poor-house. Vaugelas left his body to a surgeon for thirty 

shillings, in order to discharge that small moiety of his debts; 

and the golden-dreaming Spenser died in absolute want. 

Otway was choked; Lee perished either in Bedlam or in the 

streets; Sir Richard Steele was constantly at war with 
bailiffs ; and we know how poor Fielding lived ;—to the eter- 
nal infamy of the Denbighs, we know also how and where he 
is buried. Savage expired in a prison; and the author of 
Hudibras in a garret. Chatterton committed suicide from 
sheer starvation ; but Tommy is the only one among the entire 
poetical pack who has felt and fallen under brawny fists. As 
it is scarcely likely that he will survive the severe beating he 
has received, or evér awaken out of the death-like torpor in 
which he is now buried, I think we may set him down in our 
catalogue of deceased bards; but if he should by chance get 
up once more, I think we can account for his resurgam only 
in the same way that the King of Prussia accounted for Vol- 
taire’s first return from the infernal regions.” 

(To be continued.) 





HANDEL AND HIS “MESSIAH.” 


Ir is related of Handel, that when a certain divine offered 
to select for him Scriptural words for some of his sacred coms 
positions, he rejected the proposal with indignation, replying, 
that he knew his Bible and could choose for himself. With 
similar indignation might any musician reject a commentary 
upon the great masterpiece of the great master, saying, that he 
knew the Messiah, and could judge for himself, since, to the 
honor of the world, and the glory of the musical art, it may be 
said, that this prodigious inspiration of genius has passed into 
that immortality, which, as a work of art, insures for it the 
same respect and gives to it the same authority in the mind 
of every student and amateur of music that, as a record of 
truth, belong in the heart of every Christian to the sacred 
volume from which its texts ave derived. Such being un- 
questionably the case, it may appear no less presumptuous 
than superfluous to attempt an analysis of Handel’s best 
known, and therefore best appreciated legacy to the world, an 
heir-loom that, in passing from generation to generation, mul- 
tiplies its inheritors by the important part itself is made to 
fulfil in the diffusion of the art of which it is one of the 
brightest ornaments; while, at the same time, becoming daily 
better understood, it increases in value to all. As, however, 
what is above criticism is yet within the scope of admiration, 
and since the most intelligent and most enthusiastic admirers 





of a great work are always tolerant of the sympathy of those 
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who, with at least equal earnestness, worship with them in 
the same temple, these remarks are undertaken—not with the 
intention of throwing any new light upon beauties that have 
but to be known to be felt, and are happily more known than 
those of any musical work extant—but for the sake of assert- 
ing the kindred feeling and consequent fellowship of the writer 
with all those who with him know this sublime work, and 
knowing it feel the immortal power which it so wonderfully 
evinces. 

Handel was born in 1685. While yet in his childhood he 
became famous for his skill as an organist and his genius as a 
composer. When nineteen years of age he wrote his first 
Italian Opera, the first of a series numbering upwards of forty, 
which were all produced with the greatest success, but which, 
from the advances that have since been made in the conduct of 
the lyrical drama, are now wholly unavailable for stage per- 
formance, and the greater part of the musical beauties that 
abound in them is consequently unknown ; beauties that won 
for their author that consideration in his own time without 
which he could never have had the opportunity to effect those 
mightier masteries that have placed him at the very summit of 
men’s esteem for all time to come. The examples that have 
overlived their theatrical popularity, such as the beautifully 
pathetic aria “ Lascia ch’ io piango,” and that to which Dr. 
Arnold has adapted the sacred words, ‘“ Lord, remember 
David,” with many others that are more or less familiar, either 
with similar adaptations, or with their more appropriate ori- 
ginal words, sufficiently justify the great success with which 
they were received. 

At the age of thirty-six, the period which the deaths of 
Raffaelle, Mozart, Byron, and Mendelssohn have proved to be 
so fatal to genius, he wrote his Acis and Galatea, a work of ex- 
cellence far surpassing all that he had previously produced, and 
that one which will ever be associated with his equal master- 
pieces in different styles, Jsrael in Egypt and the Messiah, as 
one of the three greatest efforts of his power. 

It was after this time that Handel composed his oratorios, 
the works by which he is now most generally known, and for 
which he will always be most universally esteemed ; from 
this, a fatalist might argue, that as he passed the dangerous 
period in artistic life, his genius took a new impetus which 
directed it on that great and original course which led no less 
to the aggrandizement of the art than to the establishment of 
his present and future reputation. At the age of sixty-six 
our great composer produced his last work, Jephthah, the 
MS. of which gives painful evidence of the approach of the 
calamity that fell upon its author shortly after its completion, 
and which, doubtless, may be regarded as the cause of his 
giving no more expression to the great thoughts that formed 
his being—his total blindness. 

Handel, by reason of his greatness, must be esteemed an 
original genius; but his originality is to be regarded in respect 
to the excellence of his works, which had never previously 
been approached and can never be surpassed, rather than with 
reference to the unlikeness of his style to that of his prede- 
cessors and more especially of his cotemporaries. On the 
one hand it is to be observed, first, that in his elaborate 
movements kis passages are composed, almost unexception- 
ably, of the conventional figures that may be said to form the 
idiom of the contrapuntal school ; second, that in his lighter 
movements, more particularly his florid songs, we find that 
not only the passages of display, the long divisions with which 
they abound, but the phraseology and construction also are, 
no more those of Handel than of his age; and we only have 
the habit to associate with this style the name of this one com- 





poser, because his genius has stridden across the stream of 
time beyond which his cotemporaries are lost or but dimly 
known, and thus we see that as individual in him which was 
common to them.all. 

Thus far have generalities only been considered; to speak 
more of details, it is obvious that Handel was at least careless 
if not wilful in his appropriation of the clearly-defined subjects, 
and even of the general conceptions of other composers; thus 
we have, to cite a few of many examples, the chorus in the 
Messiah, ‘‘ And with his stripes,” the subject of which is 
identical with that of a fugue of Bach; the pastoral symphony 
in the same oratorio is too like to the old English tune of 
‘‘ Parthenia” for the resemblance to be a mere accidental coin- 
cidence; the duet, ‘‘ Happy we,” in Acis and Galatea, con- 
tains a national Welsh melody which a modern quadrille-wright 
has made recently popular ; the chorus, ‘“‘Wretched Lovers,” in 
the same work, commences with the subject of one of the fugues 
in Bach’s celebrated setof forty-eight, which is elaborately worked 
all through it; the song of the God of Sleep in Semele, has a 
most striking resemblance to the treatment of words to the 
same effect by Purcell in the Jndian Queen; and, to con- 
clude, many passages in that noble work, the Dettingen Te 
Deum, are so completely modelled upon a Ze Deum of 
Francisco Antonio Urio, a Venetian composer of the seven- 
teenth century, that in this the treatment of the words 
presents the unmistakable prototype of Handel’s more 
masterly, because more elaborated and further developed 
setting of the same passages. On the other side of the ques- 
tion, and by far the more important—as it concerns the in- 
dividual greatness of our composer and the influence that his 
genius has had upon the progress and unfolding of his art—it 
is to be considered that in employing the conventionalities of 
figure, of passage, even of phrase that were peculiar not to 
himself but to his age, Handel did in music only what 
Shakspere did in language, and all the eminently great authors 
of all times and of all countries, and what, in his own 
art, his worthiest successors, Mozart and Beethoven, have since 
done; thus we can with no more justice say that Handel 
imitated Buononcini, Corelli, Green, and the other com- 
posers who were his compeers, than that Shakspere imitated 
Ford, Fletcher, Jonson, and the other great dramatists who 
wrote in his time. With respect to Handel’s more direct 
plagiarisms, or, to speak with more truth, his unequivocal 
appropriations of other men’s ideas, it would be futile to give 
any importance to the often-cited encomium on this great 
musician, ‘‘ that he would pick up a pebble and by his touch 
change it into adiamond ;” from the many beautiful things 
that he did create, however, we may be well assured that it 
was not for the want of original ideas that he exercised his 
mastery in the development of the thoughts of others, and 
while we may wonder at what could have been his motive, or 
whether he had any motive for this habit of turning to 
account whatever presented itself, and while we may, perhaps, 
regret his want of candor in not acknowledging the sources 
from which he drew what we may call the materials for his 
labor, we certainly forget, if not the originals, at least the 
resemblance, in the extraordinary results to which he has 
made them conduce. 

The originality, the true dignity of Handel's genius, is to 
be seen in the exquisite beauty of many of his melodies; 
beauty of that class, which, at a century since its production, 
seems new and fresh, and modern as the compositions of 
yesterday ; beauty of that class to be foundin Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Purcell, Spohr, Paisiello, Rossini, Mendelssohn, 
Auber, and all who have, through their music, found 
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their way to the very depths of the human heart; that beauty 
which proves the true consanguinity of genius in all schools ; 
that beauty which, indeed, is not of an age, but for all time, 
and which makes it seem possible that ‘ Love in her eyes sits 
playing,” ‘‘ When I seek from Love’s sickness to fly,” ‘“ Nel 
cor pid,” “My mother bids me bind my hair,” ‘“ Voi che 
sapete,” ‘ Kennst du das Land,” ‘ Rose softly blooming,” 
** Assisa a pié d’un salice,” and many of the Songs without 
Words, for the pianoforte, might all have been thought by one 
mind, and written by one person. It is to be seen in the 
wonderful points of harmony which he somewhat rarely but 
never inappropriately, and never without prodigious effect, 
employs, that quite transcend his age, and but for their 
perfect fitness to the situations where he introduces them 
might seem to be taken from the most ultra-modern com- 
positions of the present day; such, to give a single but most 
striking example, as the great point on the words, “ Still as 
a stone,” in Jsrael in Egypt, where the bass descends to G 
sharp, and the first inversion of the chord of the major ninth 
on E has an effect that no words can describe; it is to be 
seen in the truly beautiful, because beautifully truthful, and 
therefore also intensely poetical expression, not of words, but 
of sentiments, feelings, passions, with which his works 
abound ; it is to be seen in his wonderful command over all 
the resources of counterpoint, his complete mastery of which 
intricate art makes his most elaborate and complicated fugues 
appear to have been written with as much ease and fluency as 
they are grand and natural in their effect ; it is to be seen in 
his lofty, noble, almost diviue conceptions of the greatest and 
grandest subjects, and it is this last, perhaps, more than all 
the other evidences of his greatness, but decidedly in con- 
junction with them all, that marks him unapproachable in 
what is his own peculiar excellence, and has made, in the 
minds of all: who know and appreciate his’ power, the word 
Handelian to be a synonyme for sublimity. 
G. A. Macrarren. 

(To be Continued.) 





PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





MUSIC AT MANCHESTER. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Ir should have been mentioned in last week’s article that the 
Hargreaves Concert was to come off on Thursday, (not Tuesday, 
as stated) which brought the Society into awkward proximity with 
another of those grand festivals—for they are more than concerts— 
which the party of gentlemen who have engaged Jenny Lind are 

iving all over the country, with no trifling profit to themselves. 
The oratorio of The Creation, on Tuesday last, was preceded by 
a short sacred selection, as follows :— 


Chorus—“ yon 1” (Mount of Olives) . ° - Beethoven. 
Duet—Miss A. Williams and Miss M. Williams—* Remember 

thy Creator” ‘ . - ‘ . W. Sterndale Bennett. 
Song—Miss M. Williams—“ Oh! Lord have mercy” - Pergolesi. 
Duet and Chorus—Miss A. Williams, Miss M. Williams, and 

full choir—* I waited for the Lord” ‘ - Mendelssohn. 
Air— Mdlle. Jenny Lind—“ Let the bright seraphim ”— 

Trumpet obligato—( Samson) F a ° - Handel. 

We have frequently expressed our very decided. preference for 

an oratorio entire rather than a sacred selection, and never did we 
feel more convinced that we were right than in listening to this 
short selection on Tuesday night. The “ Hallelujah” chorus of 
course is unsurpassed, if not unsurpassable, in its class, and was 
finely sung, though if. rp heme a little too quietly. A duet, by 
Sterndale Bennett, for the Misses Willizms,—a very beautiful 
composition—was hardly listened to with that attention which its 
great merits and the singing of the amiable and clever sisters war- 
ranted. But a third at least of the audience had never heard, or 





never seen, Jenny Lind, and were too impatient to listen attentively 
to anything beforehand. Miss Martha Williams, with her fine deep 
voice, however, got considerable applause for her rendering of 
Pergolesi’s celebrated song. -Malibran has made us fastidious about 
it, and as yet we have heard no singer give that deeply religious 
tone and character which that glorious artist imparted to it. The 
duet and chorus for the two sisters and choir from the Lobgesang, 
“ I waited for the Lord,” was loudly applauded. This was all the 
Misses Williams had to do, and we doubt the policy of assigning 
to them so little. Had we been consulted, however, we should 
have discarded the selection, and given the Creation entire and 
alone. Perhaps the main reason for giving a short selection at all 
was the opportunity it gave to introduce Handel’s “ Let the bright 
seraphim,” with trumpet obligato, for Mdlle Jenny Lind and Mr. 
Ellwood. This pleased us less than anything else. We do not 
like the bravura school ; there is, as our Stockport friend said of 
Madame Catalani, something more wonderful than pleasing about 
it ; moreover it evidently taxes “the Nightingale’s” exertions, with- 
out a corresponding effect, in spite of her beautiful voice and Mr. 
Ellwood’s admirable trumpet playing. It was not until “ Chaos” 
had announced the commencement of the Creation that we could 
be said fairly to have begun to enjoy the evening. We never had 
a greater treat. The band under Mr. Seymour, the chorus under 
Mr. D. W. Banks, the whole conducted by Benedict, was almost 
everything that could be desired. All went smoothly, carefully, 
and well. Our opinion of Mr. Lockey has been frequently given ; 
as an oratorio singer, we consider him unrivalled by any other 
English tenor. He does not possess, and perhaps never can acquire 
the power and dramatic force which the elder Braham had in his 
best day ; but for feeling and purity of style, finish and tasteful 
expression, we prefer him to any other of the present day. Mr. 
Whitworth is hardly so much at home in the sacred oratorio as 
upon the stage ; he has not yet obtained the breadth of manner 
which (in recitative especially) is looked for in the successor of 
Bartleman and H. Phillips. The quality of his voice, however, is 
really fine, and he always sings with feeling. But what shall we 
say of the great star which had been the real magnet of attraction 
to the assembled thousands in the Free Trade Hall? Why, the 
simple truth—that she delighted and astonished us more in the 
Creation than she had ever done before. Let D. R. and J. W. D. 
both go'to Exeter Hall on Tuesday next, and say if we are wrong, 
wherein, and why. We are always open to conviction, and love 
both truth and fair play. It is chiefly that correct and not garbled 
accounts should appear in the Musical World, of music at Man- 
chester, that these articles appear, and for the sake of the character 
of the periodical itself, we are equally anxious that the talent that 
is undoubtedly possessed by the writers whose initials we have just 
given should be employed without undue bias, favor, or affection, in 
the accounts of the rival operas. We can admire the thrush as well 
as the nightingale; indeed the contralto voice we have been passion- 
ate admirers of ever since we first heard Pasta in “ Di tanti palpiti.” 
The heroic opera, too, we are ford of, as Tancredi, Semiramide, 
&c., so that we are predisposed to think as highly of Alboni as it 
is possible, whenever we may have the good fortune to see and 
hear her, yet at the same time, to doubt very much her being a 
greater singer or a greater artist than Jenny Lind—and still more 
to doubt the policy of such comparisons—or of attempting to raise 
one star by depreciation of another as great. Apologising for this 
long digression—into which we have been led by D. R.’s note last 
week—we return once more to the Creation and its admirable 
performance on Tuesday last. Mr. Whitworth gave the opening 
recitative very sensibly, and Mr. Lockey was excellent in the earlier 
part of that difficult tenor song, “« Now vanish ;” he had seareely 
power or depth, however, for the latter portion of the song. Our 
chorus singers are so at home in this oratorio, that they know well 
how to make the most of such points as the piano effect at “A 
new created world,” especially when under such an able and zealous 
director as Benedict. The descriptive accompaniments to “ The 
raging tempest now arose” were finely played, and Mr. Whitworth’s 
delivery of the music was good. Then came Jenny Lind in the 
“‘ Marvellous work.” It is indeed marvellous how she has on this 
her first performance of it—we believe—made hersclf so completely 
mistress of Haydn’s masterpiece. She seemed familiar with every 
note of it, and entered into the spirit of it, seeming to enjoy every 
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rtion when not singing herself, as much as the most enthusiastic 
of her auditory, and in her elocution, pronunciation, and pe aia 
of the — language—so recently acquired—she deserves all 
raise. We need scarcely take exception where there was 80 very 
ittle to object to. The words “bright seraphim” in the bravura, 
seemed the only words expressed with a bad foreign accent. The 
“* Marvellous work” (to go back to it again) was encored most tre- 
mendously, and repeated, by both Jenny Lind and the chorus, with 
increased effect. Mr. Whitworth has scarcely force enough (how 
few have!) for ‘‘ Rolling in foaming billows ;” the descriptive slow 
movement, beginning “ Through verdant plains” he nevertheless 
ave with good effect. ‘‘ With verdure clad” was another triumph 
‘or Jenny Lind; it was faultless ; there was not a latent beauty in 
this lovely song but was by her brought to light in the most ex- 
ressive manner ; not a note, or a shake, or an ornament, added. 
Haydn's song was given in its integrity, insuch a style as we never 
heard before. An encore would again have been her reward 
but for consideration of the singer, and how much she had yet to 
o through. ‘“ Awake the harp” was very spirited and brilliant. 
r. Lockey was somewhat wanting in dramatic force in Braham’s 
great bit, “In splendour bright ;” if lacking animation, however, 
he never lacks taste, which he plainly shewed in the second move- 
ment, ‘‘ With softer beam.” ‘ The heavens are telling” made a 
glorious finish to the first part. Jenny Lind’s voice appeared to 
great advantage in the trio, Messrs. Lockey and Whitworth both 
possessing voices of good mixing may A The greatest and most 
extraordinary hit of the night was Mdlle. Lind’s singing of that 
difficult air “ Oh mighty pens,” in which she brought new beauties 
to light, having evidentiy studied the song, and being gifted by 
nature with power to give the varied expression intended by its 
composer. We will venture, without fear of contradiction, to 
assert that not one individual of all the four thousand persons pre- 
ent ever before heard anything like the effect given to the line— 


* And cooing, calls the tender dove, his mate.” 


"Then “the nightingale’s delightful notes” naturally caused every 
one to think of the name acquired by Jenny Lind ; and this could 
not be forgotten by herself, for she poured fcrth such “delightful 
notes,” that, long and arduous as is the song, an encore was the 
consequence. “ Most beautiful appear” went very nicely, as indeed 
did all the trios. The one that follows, with chorus, “ The Lord 
4s great,” was given with great brilliancy: Jenny, rising with her 
theme, soared away at the top of all the voices most deliciously. 
Mr. Whitworth, in the fine recitative, with its richly descriptive 
accompaniment, “ Straight opening her fertile womb,” took great 
pains to deliver the text effectively ; in fact, this, and the following 
air, ‘‘ Now heaven in fullest glory shone,” were his most successful 
efforts during the evening. Mr. Lockey won a richly merited 
encore for his delivery of “ In native worth ;” it was admirably 
sung in every respect, and capitally accompanied by the orchestra. 
Then came the last of the three great trios, ‘On thee each living 
soul awaits,” which, like those which preceded it, went very well. 
The last part was entirely sustained by Mdlle. Lind, assisted in 
the duets by Mr. Whitworth. “ By thee with bliss,” and “ Graceful 
consort,” were both charmingly sung, the latter particularly so ; 
and the final chorus, “ Praise the Lord,” was concluded at about a 
quarter past ten. The excitement was not over, however, and its 
effervescence could only find vent in loud cries for “ God save the 
Queen,” which, after Haydn’s Creation, was preposterously out of 

lace. Moreover, some feeling ought to have been shown for 

dile. Lind, too, after performing so arduous a task ; but she was 
the first to respond to the call, and gave the first and third verses, 
Mr. Lockey singing the second. The multitude then dispersed 
(highly gratified, apparently) to their homes. 

Are we to have Jenny again? It is said not. We should dearly 
like to hear her sing in the Fidelio, and last, not least, in the 
Messiah. The Creation, with all its lovely melodies, is, perhaps 
from the nature ofits subject, sensuous—“of the earth, earthy.” Such 
asongas “I know that my Redeemer liveth” would be a loftier, 
purer, diviner strain for Jenny Lind ; and we feel quite certain she 
would be greater in it than anything she has yet attempted in this 
country. How is it she is going to sing for Mr. Lumley on the 
stage of Her Majesty’s Theatre again, and yet not in opera or in 
character? Where and how does she draw the line between plain 











clothes and fancy ones? We are like Punch, and cannot divine 
the influerce. 

Madlle. Lind, on the occasion of the present visit, was the guest 
of Mr. Carron Clifton. ‘To-morrow ( nrg she appears in the 
Creation at Liverpool. ‘To morrow night the ves Concert 
takes place, which will suffer by comparison with the Creation. 
We have no doubt the band and choir will do their work efficiently, 
but band and choir alone will not keep up the list of subscribers, 
and this Society can, and ought, to give two, if not three oratorios 
in a season. 





JENNY LIND. 

Tue following translation from an Italian poem was pre- 
sented to Jenny Lind by the head boy of Shrewsbury School, 
on her late visit to Shrewsbury, February 26, 1849 :— 

L’ USIGNUOLO. 


Offesa verginella 
Piangendo il suo destino, 
Tutta dolente e bella, 
Fu cangiata da Giove in augeliino, 
Che canta dolcemente, e spiega il volo, 
E questo 2 I’ usignuolo. 
In verde colle udi con suo diletto 
Cantar un giorno Amor quell’ augelletto, 
E del canto invaghito 
Con miracol gentil prese di Giove 
Ad emular le prove : 
Onde poi ch’ ebbe udito 
Quel musico usignuol che si soave 
Canta, gorgheggia, e stilla, 
Cangiollo in virginello ; e questa é Lilla. 
Francesco Dt Lemsne. 
LUSCINIA. 
Immeritos flentem casus vertisse puellam 
Dicitur in volucrem Rexque Paterque Deum. 
Illa volat, ramoque sedene suavissima silvas, 
Nomine Lusciniz cognita, mulcet avis. 
Devius in latebris illam nemoralibus olim 
Audiit ambrosium fundere carmen Amor: 
Audiit, eternique Patris miracula prisca 
Prodigiis credit vincere posse novis. 

Jupiter in volucrem converterat ante puellam ; 
Femineo volucrem corpore donat Amor. 
Hec est, que domitas Orpheo carmine gentes 

Fascinat, Arctoi gloria Linda soli. 


The “head boy,” who, no doubt, is a good judge of 
singing, also presented an English translation of the same 
poem, which, as we do not wish (for fundamental reasons) 
his master to see, we shall not reprint. 





JULLIEN IN LONDON. 

Jutuien has returned to London crowned with laurels 
pecuniary and honorary. The leaves of his bays are not 
merely gilt, they are Californian gold. Never was a greater 
success than that achieved by the energetic and enterprising 
conductor during his provincial peregrinations. Whitherso- 
ever he went enthusiasm appeared to follow; and Jenny Lind 
herself, with all her concentrated prestige and the unmistakes 
able prejudice that surrounds her like a misty halo, when she 
happened to come after, or precede Jullien, could not interfere 
with his triumphs, nor mitigate the public furore. Nay, in 
some respects Jullien’s successes transcended those of the 
Nightingale, and made her sun of favor grow pale before his 
brilliant stellar host. Jullien has come back to us—but what 
to do, we have not the most remote notion. Like Justice, 
Jullien never sleeps, and the public may depend upon it, that 
the celebrated conductor is not unmindful of their best in- 
terests. “ Five shillings to one on it, with any one who knows 
the statues,” Jullien is at this moment planning and contriving 
solstitial amusements and diversities for them. May the 
shadow of the popular and worthy conductor never be less! 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


MOLINEUX v, TEUTONIUS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in 
your philosophy.” 
Dear Sim,—Amongst other remarks made by Teutonius, in 
ct of my being indignant at his offensive designations, he 
says, that he has carefully read his letter over, and that he can 
lace his hand upon his heart and conscientiously assert that 
eisinnocent. If he means that he is innocent of the intention 
rsonally to offend me, he constitutes himself into a most lenient 
judge and jury considering, that in the course of his letters, he 
betrays the intention to do so, by means whereby he says that 
another had already succeeded in arousing me. In these cireum- 
stances, I think myself quite right in the style of my resentment. 

The calculations in the last letter of Teutonius being made, in 
order to show that my theory is wrong in giving 64 : 75, 16 : 25, 
4:7, as the arithmetical proportions of the fundamental minor 
third, minor sixth, and flat seventh notes, I think it is here desirable 
again to state my plan, but in another form, and by as few words 
as possible. 

uppose that C is the key-note, F, C, and G, are the fundamental 
notes of the harmony from that place. F,C, G, and acute D and A, 
orm a series of perfect fifth notes. From F, C, G, and acute D, 
I give the major and perfect common chord. Grave A, with E and 
B, are the major third notes from the fundamental notes, F, C, and 
G. Grave D and A, with E, B, and (the major third from 
acute D), form a series of perfect fifth notes. The major third 
notes from grave A, with E, B, and Fg, are CZ, GZ, Dg, and Ag, 
which again form a series of perfect fifth notes. ‘rhe E5 and Bp 
already produced, are not flat enough, by 224 : 225, for the flat 
sevenths from F and C ; but the exact flat sevenths from F, C, and 
G, may be found by attuning them into perfect accordancy with 
the major common chords from those fundamental notes. The Eb, 
Bb, and F, thus formed, again are related as perfect fifth notes. 
The arithmetical proportions of the notes of the primitive chords 
from F,C, and G, as far as the major ninth, are 4, 5, 6, 7, and 9. 
The proportions of the derived chords from D grave, A grave, and 
E, as far as the minor seventh, are 10, 12, 15, and 18; and from B, 
they are 5,6, 7, and 9. The proportions of the fundamental minor 
third note, is 4:5—15: 16=64:75. The proportion of the 
fundamental minor sixth note is 4: 5x4 : 5=16 : 25. 

The emanations proposed in the calculations in the letter of 
Teutonius, in your Mareh 10th, are made under the false impression 
that the proportionate vibrations for all the minor third and minor 
seventh notes, are respectively 10 : 12 and 10:18. With the ear 

roperly impressed with the harmony from C, the effect upon it 
from the minor and perfect chords from D grave, A grave, and E, 
(10 : 12: 15,) is that of restlessness. With the ear properly 
impressed as before, the effect upon it from the minor and perfect 
chords from F, C, and G, (64 : 75 : 96,) is that of quietness; although 
the average temperament of the pianoforte assists to mollify the for- 
mer, and is unfavorable to the latter. Contrast the same minor chord 
from Bb, and from E, without any bias. Preparing the musical 
instinct as before, the effects of the minor sevenths from D grave, 
A gtave, and E, and from F, C, and G, are respectively similar to 
those from their minor and perfect chords. The proportion of the 
former sevenths being 5 : 9, and of the latter 4: 7. The tempera- 
ment is again favorable to the former, and unfavorable to the 
latter. Indeed, it had been wiser if the truth of my theory had 
been tested by the ear also, upon a a rather than by not- 
unprejudiced calculations only, although the calculations look 
mighty pretty upon paper. 
eutonius asks, have we not been taught to consider the chords 
from D grave, A grave, and E, as regular common chords? and 
he objects to my method of deriving them. Many things are mis- 
called. There is no lead in what we call black-lead or plumbago ; 
nor is there any true theory in his dreamings about the derivations 
of musical sounds. Our musical instincts point to F,C, and G, as 
the roots of the apparent chords from D grave, A grave, and E, 
except when those combinations occur in a mixture of natural and 








artificial harmony, as in a sequence of sevenths from any one 
note. Besides, it having been conceded to me that my grave D is 
correct, | am placed in a position to defy Teutonius to produce 
them by any other method. It is obj to me in the caleu 
tions, that none but C is correct in the series and FZ; 
but, as the correctness of CZ is conceded, I claim correctness for 
the rest as a series of perfect fifth notes, and as major third notes 
to A grave, E, B, and + 

In the second paragraph of his letter, Teutonius taxes me with 
motives for my opposition to his theory, which I have neither 
written or thought of. He say, too, that if a pupil of his were to 
write such progressions as appear in my theory, he would give him 
up in despair. Judging from his disposal of the famous G, D, and 
caustic F, and from the difficulty he had in the disposal of his 
chords, major seven from F and C, I can readily believe him, as 
the pupil would therein be leading him beyond his depth. 

Yours truly, J. Moringvx, 
22, Hope Street, Liverpool, March 17th, 1849. 


P.S.—I had forgotten to remark, that Teutonius condemns my 
plan as a bastard theory. Seeing that I have derived every note 
of it legitimately from its parent, I am at a loss to account for the 
appellation; but he may have been inpinged by an acoustical 
psychological momentum ! 

P.S.—Since writing the above, it occurs to me, that the truth or 
fallacy of my theory may easily be tested by a few notes on the 
pianoforte. Take middle C, and derive from it E, G, F, A grave, and 
C. From A grave, find the lower D grave. From E, find B above 
and B below. From the lower B, find ; and from E, find 
The instrument is now in the condition to contrast the minor an 
perfect chords from C and F, with the same D grave and E. The 
proportion of the two former minor thirds is 64: 75; of the two 
latter, 5 : 6, as desired. 





ON CBITICISM. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sm,—The note of Mr. T. Weber, on German criticism, is not 
unworthy of notice, whether as applied to critics, or to that which 
is subjected to criticism. The conductors of the Musical World, 
from their unfailing courtesy and good feeling to artists in general, 
can well afford the admission of the few and brief remarks I venture 
to offer. Criticism is an art per se,—nay, it may be said to be a 
science ; for the transcendant powers of a Gifford, Brougham, 
Mackintosh, Jeffreys, and others, cum multis aliis, have made it so. 
It is the critic’s daty to preserve a strict neutrality, and having 
made this principle his continual guide, all other results must be 
patiently risked. Angry criticism is a possibility of evil, which, ia 
the present activity and dispositions of human nature, no precaution 
can avert. The right of every one is to judge as he pleases, and 
each will express himself according to his own taste and choice. 
It is for the advantage of our own individual character to judge 
equitably, and to write with honorable candour. But even in this 
respect none can be dictated to. Society grants to no author, 
composer, or artist, a charter of protection ; but has decided, that 
reviewers and critics may range and skirmish as they like. Public 
criticism must be, therefore, confronted with reasonable firmness, 
and all its varieties, however bitter the cud, must be tranquil! 
chewed and endured. It must be expected to be diversified coma 
ing to the talents and tempers of its writers. The liberal cannot, 
from the general impulses of their own nature, but be liberal. The 
irritable will be fractious ; the vindictive will be severe; the self» 
elated will be dogmatic ; the ungentlemanly will not be courteous. 
We all act and behave in society according to what we have grown 
up to be ; aud our pen obeys and displays our mental character, as 
po ef as our manners, our conversation, or our conduct. Ins 
telligent criticism demands new facts, careful reasoning, and 
enlarged views. It is, indeed, delightful to see many ardent minds 
pursuing, on all subjects, the inexhaustible riches of attainable 
knowledge with increasing success. In no branch of art or science 
has this, for the last twenty years, been more apparent than in 
music. Improvement in all things flows rapidly upon us, of a nature 
and with an abundance that would formerly have been deemed 
improbable. Comets are found to be assuming the periodical 
regularities of planetary orbits; gigantic and other animals of a 
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perished world are becoming more fully known to geological re- 
researches ; hieroglyphic descriptions are deciphered, and are 
disclosing new monuments to illustrate the darkness of Egyptian 
antiquity ; and even the very character and spirit of your excellent 
journal, Mr. Editor, give evidence of that feeling for human enquiry 
on the broad principles of truth and justice. It is pleasing to live 
in such an age, and think, and write, and to endeavor to be one of 
the contributors to its information or amusement. Let all who can 
enjoy a calm, amiable, and philosophical spirit, write on such sub- 
jects as come within the scope and grasp of their respective powers. 
The attempt may often fail; but it is gratifying to make the indi- 
vidual effort, and never can be wholly useless, whatever may 
be the imperfections with which it is accompanied. W. AsPuLt. 





MUSICAL HUMBUG IN AMERICA. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


My pear Siz,—I cannot help thinking that it may be a little 
amusing to you and your readers in the old world, to be made 
acquainted with some of the humbug that is practised in this 
country by musical artists who visit us here. Having passed a 
good deal of my life in Europe, I am not quite so easily gulled as 
some of my neighbours, and from my being supplied occasionally 
with your paper, I am so weli acquainted with musical movements 
there, that when I see such statements brought forward as I shall 
show you, it fills me with disgust that men should degrade music 
and themselves by descending so low. Every one who comes here, 
and plays upon the piano, or sings a song, is the first of the age, 
and is someway connected with a king, or a queen, or an emperor, 
or anempress. For example, here we have a Mr. Maurice Strakosch, 
pianist to the Emperor of Russia, and the most wonderful creature, 
of course, that ever was either seen or heard. A life of him, and 
a portrait have been published in one of our papers, some extracts 
of which will make you stare. It would occupy too much of your 
space, to take you to Vienna to witness what an excitement he 
made there; or to Mendelssohn’s festivals, at Leipsic, where 
Strakosch was the great feature ; or to Berlin, Copenhagen, St. 
Petersburg, or to Italy, where he played—the very devil! 1 will 
insert the paragraph about London, as I dare say you are not aware 
what an excitement Strakosch made there last season, and that he 
was the chief attraction at Covent Garden!! Here it is:— 

“ Last summer and fall were spent in London, where he had a great run 
under very trying circumstances. Thalberg was there before him. Jenny 
Lind and Thalberg were at Her Majesty’s. Strakosch was the attraction at 
Covent Garden. But all who know the musical world for the last year, 
know that he carried even this load, and bore off an equal share of tame. 
Lumley, the Covent Garden Manager, who owns half columns in the Times, 
in the Morning Posi, and in all the other powerful papers of London—who 
can have his own leaders, and who is thus able to put down almost any 
aspirant who interferes with his interests—was about to play upon him the 
battery with which he has so often demolished his artistic foes. But Jenny 
Lind, like a true and good woman, stood firm for him. She told Lumley 
that if he wrote down Strakosch, she would immediately accept the offers of 
the Paris managers, and leave England. She remembered the day when 
Mr. Strakosch gave her a place in his concert at Copenhagen; and she gave 
Strakosch a fair chance in London.” 

Another paragraph describing the peculiarities of Strakosch, is 
amusing and enlightening to a degree. Just read :— 

“ The peculiarities of Strakosch, the idiosyncracies which distinguish him 
from all other musicians, are to be looked for in the imaginative, the poetic, 
the ideal portion of his performance, There is a richness, a luxurious 
glory, a rejoiceful power in his composition, which is more like Rossini than 
any body else; but which is still distinct from him, too. It is a matter of 
common remark, that great music recalls to us the diverse prospects of 
nature. Some musicians recall the terrible, the grand objects, most fre- 
quently ; the storm, the cataract, the fire. Others bring more frequently, 
and with more gusto, the beautiful; others, the gorgeous and the splendid. 
In these we are to look for the characteristic idiosyncracy of the musician. 
While listening to Strakosch, the sunset glories which burn upon a home- 
ward path at evening, and the organ notes of the pine forest through which 
it passes, are the phantoms most frequently conjured from memory’s cavern,” 

One more little bit of enlightment, and you will have enough of 

Strakosch. The writer says :— 
_ “Strakosch is immeasurably beyond any other man we ever heard on any 
instrument whatever. The full rich melody bursts forth everywhere. The 
creative imagination tinges all. The glad light, the clear ‘sky, the rushing 
wind, all come full of it. Through the most intricate harmonies it pours 
clear and distinct, like bars of sunshine through the shutters of a closed 
room, turning every mote to gold, and filling the heart with good cheer.” 











Our other paper, the Courier, favors its readers with the 
information that Thalberg and Lizst unhesitatingly awarded 
Strakosch the highest praise, and that Jenny Lind firmly sustained 
him against a host of interested critics in London ; she, the said 
Jenny Lind being convinced “that Strakosch is destined to exert 
an important influence over the musical world.” His concerts are 
not called concerts, of course, for that is too common a word—even 
grand concert will not do—it is called a brilliant ‘‘ Musical Festival !” 
And no wonder, for he is assisted by Herr Krauss, primo basso of 
La Scala, Milan! How very kind of the impresario to allow him 
to come over to Charleston to sing for us here! But the people 
are not captivated by him, and don’t seem to care if he were in La 
Scala again. He isa man who used to be in London, connected 
with the Hermann Brothers, and has been in many parts of 
America with the Moravian Brothers, as they call themselves, 
giving cheap concerts. He is assisted also by Mdlle. Lovarney, 
‘‘»rima donna of the principal operas of Germany, and of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, London.” From her being the prima donna 
in London, you no doubt know all about her ; for my part, I was 
always innocent enough to suppose that Grisi, Persiani, and 
Castellan were the prime donne there till Jenny came. This very 
evening we are to have another Grand Concert, the first, and 
probably the last, to be given by Herr Stoepel, “the wonderful 
performer on the wood and straw instrument, called Xylo-cordeon, 
or Tronduenmiphilopinotrasiamento.” Now, there is a word for 
you! Can humbug go farther? He says, however, that he has 
as good a right to use a little humbug as other people. Perhaps, 
however, it is going so far that the people’s eyes will be opened at 
last. There is another Grand Concert announced by a Charles 
Mueller, pianist to the King of Hanover ; and he is to be assisted 
by ‘‘ the distinguished vocalists—Madame Leati, (prima donna as- 
soluta of the principal theatres of Italy, and of the Grand Opera, 
London) and Mr. Leati, primo baritono assoluto of the principal 
theatres of Italy, and also of the Grand Opera, London.”* They are 
well known to you, of course, as they are from the Grand Opera, 
London ; but some of us here are puzzled to know what grand 
opera it is. The lady sings very sweetly, and those who pretend 
to know all about her, say that she was known in London by the 
name of Susan Hobbs. The Mounseer himself speaks English 
‘as good as a native.” They sang fora short time with a Mr. Col- 
lins, who had been giving what he calls, “ Characteristic Irish 
musical entertainments,” and who wishes to persuade the people 
that he is the only true successor to poor Power ; nay, he insists on 
it, and has got portraits of himself in all poor Power's characters ; 
but the people are very incredulous on that point ; they won’t 
believe him, so he is born to “ waste his sweetness on the desert 
air.” He sings each song in a different dress, as Mrs. Bishop does. 
She was here some time ago, and sang in a vivandiere dress, that 
she stated Jenny Lind had been so-kind as to send out to her! 
Oh, poor Jenny! her name is taken as much in vain as that of 
kings and queens. A lady who teaches music here, gives out that 
she was at the same singing school with Jenny Lind! Last week, 
an instrumental band, called the Steyermarkische, who have been 
playing throughout the States with much success, announced a 
concert here ; they drew a very good house, but when the audience 
saw only six persons instead of twenty-siz, as they used to be, they 
hissed every thing they played; and they deserved it, for im- 
posing on those who had before received them warmly ; but now 
this party is divided, and each party takes the name. ‘Wilson has 
beer here, giving his far-famed entertainments, and has met with 
great success. Him we must except from the humbug system, 

is announcements are as legitimate as his entertainments are 
superior to all who have ever been here before him, and he has 
gained the respect and esteem of everybody. We are very fond 
of music, in Charleston ; in fact, we have a very good band of 
instrumental amateurs, called the Philharmonic ; and some of our 
young ladies play and sing very well; but when artists come from 
Europe, and insult us by such trash as I have described to you, 
we feel that the “divine science” is much abused, and are almost 
afraid to go to a concert, lest we be humbugged—I beg to remain, 
yours sincerely, An AMATEUB, 
Charleston, South Carolina, February 12, 1849. 























































































* Our readers will remember Mr. and Mrs, . 
Lane.—Ep, M. W. mber Mr, and Mrs, Learti (Lee) in Linda, at Drury 
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MR. BARNETT’S CALUMNY EXPOSED. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

Si,— What advantage can a man gain by proving himself 
deficient in veracity and self-respect ? and what pleasure can a just, 
wise, and benevolent man find in the pursuit of calumny? Mr, 
Barnett presents Mr. Flowers with a handsome testimonial upon 
the merits of a cantata, stating it to be “a masterly specimen of 
writing, and shows that he is acquainted with all the resources of 
his art ;” and some ten years afterwards publicly circulates that it 
is “ without form and void,” and duscateky ridicules it. If every 
musician rated their opinions after Mr. Barnett’s standard, it would 
show, I think, that the profession are somewhat acquainted with 
all the resources of the artful. and something worse! But if Mr. 
Barnett’s last letter had been less bombastic and furious, and more 
argumentative, his wisdom would have made up for his deficiency 
of benevolence. Even in wit he falls short ; addressing himself to 
the public as though they were thoughtless and insignificant men, 
who valued brazen assertions, and perfectly indifferent as to their 
probabilities. 

I doubt whether Mr. B. could write a cantata in the severe 
school at all ; and as every musician knows that Mr. Flowers can 
do so, it looks painfully mean of “a pretty opera writer” to wish 
it to be thought that his capabilities in all schools are equal, and go 
gives out to the world that the glory of Mr. Flowers’ degree belongs 
to him. This is but vain babbling, which, if Mr. B. dare write a 
cantata with Mr. F., my words will be verified. The last mean- 
ness of this out-of-date opera writer (he deserves humiliation) is, 
the getting off writing with Mr. F. by hinting that some needy 
musician might be found to write forty bars, &c., for him: but, 
Mr. Editor, this not very delicate insinuation is only in a piece 
with the rest of his conduct, and is well worthy of a low, cowardly 
accuser. If Mr. B. had never written in the highest terms of Mr. 
Flowers’ abilities, his calumny might have been credited by some ; 
but who could be so uncharitable as to believe that Mr. Barnett 
wrote a living testimonial, and consider his later behaviour to wear 
the garb of truth ; especially as the past has been an aim to place 
himself in a conceited attitude, in attempting which he has fallen 
lower than he himself contemplated, and [ trust it will be a lesson 
to him to observe more Christian principles, as well as in future to 
abstain from doing his neighbour harm. . 

I remain, sir, with respect, 


March, 1849. An Organist. 


{We need scarcely say that we object strongly to the offensive and 
vulgar tone of the whole of the above.—Ep. M. W.] 


FLOWERS Uv. ASPULL. t 
(To the Editor of the Musical Worid.) 


“ Sooner or later it will come to ”?—a guller, 
And “ every braggard will be found an Ass”’-puller. 
SHAKSPERE, (rayther.) 


Sir,—It is true that Mr. William Aspull (or, as he sagaciously 
christens himself, Ass-puller), did not call me an adder, he only 
compared me to one, which is still more disgusting and subtle. 
Mr. Ass-puller should never joke, because the gist of it is sure to 
reflect unfavorably upon himself. Now an adder is an animal, 
though its species is reptile ; a fly is also an animal, its species 
insect. So much then for the Ass-puller’s‘acquaintance with natural 
nyse | which appears to be as extensive as that of musical science ; 
indeed, in all respects, he is, as I have described him, “ amusingly 
scientific ;” for every branch of music, for instance, he identifies as 
one and the same ; thus, progression is modulation ; modulation is 
cadence ; and sequence is cadence! My motive for answering the 
Ass-puller’s last epistle is to show that “ there is method in his 
madness.” Now I can forgive a man telling an inoffensive fib to 
hide a personal defect, but for a man to create confusion merely to 
injure another is a base act. If, instead of picking up trifles to 
vent his —_— upon, the Ass-puller had defended his mistake, in 
calling Mr, Barnett’s sequences “ ably illustrated cadences,” then 
his wit and integrity would be more conspicuously apparent ; but 
till he has done this, I can expect nothing too unprincipled coming 
from him ; even that of saying my learning was.“ obtained by 
picking the brains of my brother professors,” is for him a very smail 
calumny, and certainly, emanating from him, goes for nothing ; 








yet, if he were wise and good, he would not only know but 
acknowledge, that neither Mr. Barnett, nor any of our musicians, 
write in a similar sehool to myself. This, of course, is no argument 
in the estimation of an Ass-puller. Can Mr. A. seriously wonder 
at my public writings being so different to my private habits of life, 
when he reflects on his late conduct to me. In conversation he 
smiles and withers before me like an aspen leaf, and in public he 
abuses me like a stupid bully. This brings to my remembrance 
Shellev’s beautiful words, “ False friend! there is a snake in th 
smile ;” and I strongly advise Mr. A. to learn Mr. J. W. Davison’s 
excellent song which he wrote to these words, and it may teach him 
humanity. 

Mr. A. has no reason to upbraid me till he can acquit himself 
like a man. I should never have written this style of letter, had he 
not acted with much duplicity and illiberality. Believing, however, 
that the evil of it all arises more from the weakness of his mind 
than the baseness of his heart, I forgive all he has said and done to 
me ; but yet I do think he is in duty bound to give me a rational 
argument for calling Barnett’s sequences “ ably illustrated ca- 
dences,” otherwise I shall suppose that his motive was merely to 
make the readers of this journal believe that my system of cadences 
belonged to Barnett, and that I had robbed him of them. If this 
construction be allowed to pass unheeded by Mr. Aspull, then he 
is capable of any unkindness and injustice. 

l approve of Teutonius’s tone of writing—the only thing I ob- 
jected to, was his saying I “dipped my pen in gall,” when I was 
defending myself from an absurd charge, made for a bad, ungenerous 
purpose—this he might have seen, by the way Mr. Barnett went 
about defaming my character, and the silly, sly arguments he 
advanced on the point at issue. No man in the musical profession 
has been so traduced as I have been, but I will never harm, dy a 
lie, the malicious perpetrators ; some of whom have said my com- 
positions are not mine, because they too much resemble the school 
of Bach. I fully admit that this sort of malice is confined to those 
who are incompetent to write in the high school of harmony, yet 
these people are permitted to circulate their spiteful misrepre- 
sentations in the public press. In my next letter, your readers 
shall judge whether I deserve Mr. Barnett’s calumny respecting . 
my degree: in the mean time, why does he not try to write 40 
bars in the style of my exercise—the reason is, because he cannot— 
but he can talk, and all he has ever done has gone no further than 
to give him this standing, viz., a pretty opera writer, whose style 
is stale during his life time, and not sufficiently classical to live 
after him—it is not to be wondered at, then, that he should have 
no objection to claim an exercise in the style of which he is 
perfectly incompetent to write. 

Lastly,—I greatly admire Mr. Macfarren’s letters. He has a 
long head and a good heart. I read anexcellent article of his in 
the Musical World of last week on poor Dr. Day’s Theory ; yet I 
do not agree with Mr. Macfarren respecting it; and finding he 
invites your readers to argue with him on the question, I will avail 
myself of the occasion, and if he prevail over me, I will become a 
Dayite. Your’s obliged, 

Frencu FLowers. 





REVIEWS. 

“ La Peri Polka,” composed and dedicated, by permission, to 
Lady Alan Spencer Churchill. By H. Ronoier. London: 
Appison and Co. 

A very neatly written and well constructed polka, with a 
happily chosen and striking subject. The arrangement is 
simple, and can be mastered by a moderate pianist. Thisisa 
recommendation in dance tunes. 





The  Téte-2-téte Polka.” By Cuarces A. Parey. 

This is a most pleasing and effective dance. Mr. Patey has 
handled his subject, trifling though it may be, with the skill 
of a musician. There are four subjects, all well varied, and 
all pretty and striking. The Téte-d-téte Polka has only to be 
heard to be greatly admired. The composer is a well-known 
and highly talented violinist, and belongs to the Royal Italian 
Opera band. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Miss Exten Day anv Mr. Joun Day.—The advertisement of 
these popular artists was unintentionally omitted in last week’s 
Musical World. We should feel really sorry if the beneficiaires 
sustained any inconvenience in consequence. The concert takes 
place this morning at the Hanover Rooms, when, in addition to 
Miss Ellen Day and Mr. John Day, Messrs. Hill, Rousselot, Zerbini, 
Lazarus, Lavenu, and the Misses Stewart and Durlacher will lend 
their assistance. 


Lonpon Wepnespay Concerts.—The fourth of the new series 
took place on Wednesday. The attractions were many. The 
novelties were Thalberg, who played for the last time previous to 
his departure for Vienna, and Mdlle. Nissen, who, although she 
has appeared before at these concerts, may properly be entitled a 
novelty. Thalberg performed his Masaniello and Norma fautasias 
ina style of excellence that could not be surpassed. Never did 
the magnificent pianist come out with greater effect. He seemed 
determined to leave behind him an impression that could not easily 
be eradicated, and certainly his endeavors were never crowned 
with more triumphant success; M. Thalberg returns to London 
early in May. Mdlle. Nissen is a most brilliant and accomplished 
vocalist. Our readers cannot fail in remembering the graceful and 
talented vocalist who essayed the arduous task of Norma, in English, 
last season at Covent Garden, under Mr, Bunn’s management. 
It could not be affirmed of Mdlle. Nissen that she succeeded 
Freatly in Norma. The character was out of her reach and beyond 

er power ; nevertheless she gave indications of the most genuine 
talent, and in the Lucia took the fullest revenge for all she had failed 
of accomplishing in Morma, The operatic selection of the evening 
was from the Lucia. The parts of the heroine given to Mdlle. 
Nissen, produced an immense effect on the audience. Sims Reeves 
aided largely in giving effect to the selection by his fine and ener- 
getic singing of Edgardo, He introduced a song of “ Angelina,” a 

leasing and graceful melody, with very original poetry by 

hirley Brookes, and was encored. Miss Nelson, also introduced 
a new ballad, called “I’m going for a soldier, Jenny,” which she 
* gave with nice expression and feeling. We should have made 
mention previously that Mdlle. Nissen sang Alboni’s scena from 
Betily, and was loudly applauded. Several songs and duets, &c., 
took place, which we cannot find time to specify. The other 
vocalists were Misses Birch, Poole, and Messent, Mrs. A. Newton, 
Messrs. Binge, Lawler, Leffler, and T. Williams. Mr. Viotti 
Collins performed a solo on the violin in a highly effective manner ; 
and Mr. Willy’s band came off with flying colors in the overture 
to the Camp of Silesia and the Cheval de Bronze. 


Sacrep Harmonic Socirty.—Mendelsohn’s Lobgesang, and the 
music to Racine’s Athalie, was performed last night before a 
erowded audience. We shall notice them io full next week. 
Meanwhile we may say that the Athalie was the greatest per- 
paueene by the Society since Mr. Costa has been permet as 
conductor. 


Mx. T. H. Tomitnsox gave one of his vocal entertainments at 
the Western Institution, on Tuesday evening, before a full and 
highly respectable audience. Many of the songs were ver loudly 
applauded, particularly Knight’s “Maid of Loire” and “The 
Veteran,” “The Cavalier,” by Glover, “The Shadow,” by 
McCulloch. In “The Dream of the Reveller,”, and “The 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe,” Mr. Tomlinson displayed his 
talent as a pianist as well as singer, playing the accompaniments 
with great judgment, boldness, and ieee ; his own ballad « No 
midnight moon or vesper star” was complimented with a hearty 
encore. By particular request, Mr. Tomlinson introduced 
Russell’s song of “ The Ship on Fire,” which he sang with great 
dramatic effect, and was rewarded with the unanimous applause of 
the audience. The entertainments concluded with “ There’s a good 
time coming,” the company joined heartily in the chorus, and the 
cert passed off with great eclat.—( From an occasional contributor.) 

Roan Society or Musicians.—The 1th anniver-ary of this 
society took place at the Freemasons’ Tavern, on Thursday evening 
week. A numerous assembly sat down to dinner. The Earl of 
Cawdor presided in the chair. After dinner the Non nobis Domine 





was given very effectively by a number of professional singers, and 
the usual toasts were given, each toast being followed by a piece of 
vocal or instrumental music. Among the glee executants were the 
Messrs. Land, Band, Barnby, Bradbury, Elliott, Gray, Howe, 
King, Lee, Millar, A. Novello, Rovedino, Walmsley, and Edward 
Taylor. The principal solo singers were Mr. Braham, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Miss Dolby, and Miss Ellen Lyon. Mr. Braham sang 
“The Bay of Biseay” amid the most uproarious applause, and 
created a perfect furore by his splendid declamation and indomitable 
energy; Miss Dolby gave a new and beautiful song by W. H. 
Holmes, called “ The flower girl,” with charming expression, and 
was loudly encored; Miss Ellen Lyon introduced Kalliwoda’s 
“ Home of Love,” clarionet obligato played with all Mr. 
Lazarus’s brilliant tone and finished execution, encored also; Mr. 
Sims Reeves sung Beethoven’s “‘Adelaida” with great feeling, ad- 
mirably accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. C. Potter (encored) ; 
and Messrs. Braham and Reeves, in Braham’s duet “ Gallop on 
gaily,” divided the applause of the audience. Several glees were 
given during the evening, which we have not room to specify ; Mr. 
Land’s excellent tenor voice was heard to much advantage in their 
performance. ‘Thalberg performed his Sonnambula fantasia with 
brilliant effect. Mr. T. roe i played “ The soldier tired” on the 
trumpet, accompanied on the pianoforte by Sterndale Bennett. 
Both of these pieces were encored. Two marches, ¢ 
expressly for the Society by Haydn and Winter, were capitally 
executed by the band of wind instruments. Mr. Horsley, after 
proposing the health of the president, alluded to the increasing 
prosperity of the society. He announced a legaey of 1000/. from 
Miss Caroline Fenn, grand-niece of the celebrated composer, 
Dr. Boyce, who was one of the oldest members of the institu- 
tion. A list of donations was subsequently announced, which 
included 50/., the 12th donation, from the Messrs. Broadwood ; 
80/. from Mr. Cocks, the publisher; and other sums, varying in 
amount, from the Earl of Westmoreland, Professor Taylor, Messrs. 
Benedict, Sims Reeves, Dixon, Gruneisen, &c. The noble president, 
in proposing the customary toast, “ The royal and noble directors 
of Her Majesty’s Concerts of Ancient Music,” produced a great 
sensation by hinting at the probability that the present would be 
the last year of that institution. The cessation of the Ancient 
Concerts will be of vital importance to the Royal Society of 
Musicians, as a large tribute was, for nearly half a century, 
annually derived from the gratuitous performance of the Messiah 
by the vocal and instrumental resources of the Ancient Concerts. 
the directors will, however, probably devise some other mode of 
perpetaating the bequest of George the Third, who, born in the 
same year when the society was founded, commanded the yearly 
performante of the Messiah for its benefit, free of expenses. 


M. Biumentuat, the pianist and composer, has returned from 
Edinburgh to London for the season. M. Blumenthal has given 
two concerts at Edinburgh during the season, with great success. 


Mr. Deuaaa, the basso, has arrived in town from Milan. 


Sucu is the success of theatricals at Plymouth, that Mr. New- 
combe, the Director, intends keeping open his establishment during 
Passion week, 


Royat Irartan Opera.—'Tamburini, Salvi, Tagliafico, and the 
Mesdemoiselles Angri and Corbari, have arrived from St. Peters- 
burgh. Catherine Hayes has also reached London from the 
ee an Ronconi and Madame Ronconi will arrive on the Srd 
of April. 


Tue Distins.—We have often instances of misprint, and can 
readily overlook a typographical error; but the following’ rather 
amusing circumstance is well worthy of insertion. When the Distin 
family arrived in the steam-ship Ewroga, on the Ist of January of 
this year, so much had been heard of them, and so much was said 
of them as wonderful artists, that the whole of the New York press, 
anxious, as we all are, to promulgate and aid true worth and'talent, 
gave notice in their ts of the arrival of the celebrated Mr. 
Distin and his sons. One paper, however, in a very excellent 
paragraph on this family, stated that the celebrated Distins had 
arrived, and would shortly appear in their extraordinary perform- 
ances on “ siz horses.” At this announcement, all the equestrian 
managers, who were preparing for their circus campaigns for the 
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summer, were suddenly stopped in their proceedings, in order t© 
ascertain the whereabouts of these strange and wonderful eques- 
trians. It was considered very extraordinary that such performers 
could have attained so much excellence, and arrived here so 
suddenly, without their ever having heard of them. It was at 
length discovered that the Distins were the celebrated performers 
on the “Sax Horns.”"—Cummings’ Evening Telegraphic Bulletin 
(Philadelphia). 

Jenny Linp 1x Cugstea.—Malle. Jenny Lind sang, for the first 
time in this city, at a morning concert which took place on Tuesday 
(the morning after her appearance in Shrewsbury), at the Royal 
Assembly Room. The receipts were about £500. Mdlle. Lind 
sang “ Qui la voce,” from J Puritani, which elicited enthusiastic 
app ause ; an aria from Der Freyschutz (encored) ; “ With verdure 
clad,” “ Ah non giunge” ; and some Swedish airs, accompanied by 
herself on the piano. Mr, Benedict conducted with his well-known 
ability and judgment, and the duet on the piano with his pupil, Mr. 
Hiles, of Shrewsbury, was a masterly exhibition of skill and exe- 
cution.—Chester Courant. 


Ma, Batre’s Oncuestra.—We took occasion to remark, in our 
former notice, that the orchestra was in a better state than it was 
last year, and that the accompaniments were played with a superior 
degree of delicacy and finish. This has also been pointed out by 
our contemporaries ; and the observation of Saturday night justified 
the ee thus generally expressed. That Mr. Balfe has rein- 
fo his troupe with certain performers of riper discipline and 
accomplishment is a matter of fact ; and we therefore can bnt hope 
that this department of the establishment, which has, from ine- 
vitable causes, been open to the animadversions of those cognisant 
of the original instrumental reputation of the theatre, will eveutually 
enjoy an honest and well-merited fame. While there is an improved 
mechanical ability, there is also a more careful obedience to the 
behests of the conductor, and the light and agreeable accompani- 
ments of the Cenerentola are detailed with a suavity and precision 
we confess we did not look for. We shall be glad to find that there 
is no retrogression in this respect.— Morning Herald. 

Lercestex.—Miss Deacon’s Concert, which took place last 
Thursday evening, was honored by the attendance of a larger 
audience than has been gathered together in Leicester for a long 
time, and furnished a gratifying proof of the esteem in which both 
her eharaeter and talents are held by the public. Among the 
vocalists engaged, was Mr. H, Phillips. The duet, “ Crudel 

rché,” by Mr. Phillips and Miss E. Bireh, was encored, as was 

r. Phillips’s song, “ Bleak was the morn when William left his 
Nancy,” for which he substituted the “ Sailor's Journal.” Perhaps 
the most defective portions of the concert were the glees, “ See the 
chariot-at hand,” and “ Where the bee sucks.” The Misses Birch 
sang the duet, ‘‘ O, lovely Peace!” and Miss Birch, alone, sang 
“ Casta Diva,” and Rode’s air, with variations, which exhibited the 
power, compass, and execution of the Engen prima donna to 
perfection, Mr. Lockey sang “ Norah, the pride of Kildare,” 
which was smoothly and agreeably executed. Mr. H. Nicholson, 
our talented townsman, was encored in a solo for the flute, con- 
sisting of a popular air, with variations; and Miss Deacon’s solo 
on the pianoforte was executed with great precision and brilliancy. 
Bishop’s quartet, “Good night, good rest,” was the redeeming 
feature in the concerted music, being much better performed than 
either of the other glees. On the whole, the concert gave much 
satisfaction to the crowded audience which attended it,—( From our 
own Correspondent, March 20.) 


Mustc.—Large sums of money have been (in my opinion) 
wasted on the Bridgewater Treatises ; yet no one has thought of 
music as a proof of the intelligence and goodness of the Deity, 
though the relations of the musical ear with the vibrating bodies 
are as fixed and as regular as the motions ofthe planets. Add that 
the laws by which music produces its wonders are superinduced 
above those of mere hearing, a system within a system, for the 
purpose of the B pleasure.—( From the Writings of the lute 
Joseph Blanco White.) 

Haymanket.—Mr, Webster has returned from Paris, and will 
immediately appear in Wild Oats and the Roused Lion. 


Cartotta Grist.—A new ballet is in Lae gay for this 
charming danseuse, which will shortly be produced at Her Majesty's 
Theatre. M. Paul Taglioni is the author of the ballet, which is 
to be called Les Etoiles. Of course there will be a pas tor 
pretty little Marie, and one for Rosati, and something for M. 
Charles. The music is by M. Pugni, who wrote the music for 
Esmeralda. 

M. Panorxa.—At Mdm. Dulcken’s grand reunion, last week, a 
new duet (MS.) the composition of this excellent musician, was 
beautifully sung by the Misses Williams, and greatly admired. 
Jenny Lind, herself, who sat in a cirele which, like the c:rele in the 
Der Frieschutz incantation scene, it was dangerous to put a foot 
in, took, as we are told (for we were not present—where Jenny 
Lind is, the 1. W. eannot come) took particular notice of it, M, 
Panofka’s duet would be just the thing for the Wednesday Concerts. 
We strikingly recommend it to Mr. Stammers, the munificent 
director. 

Otymric TuEzatae.—This theatre was burned to the at 
half-past five o’clock on Thursday afternoon. Several houses 
adjacent were also partially injured. The property was not insured, 
although, strange to say, it was to have been insured the a 
day (yesterday, Friday). The Olympic was built by the wel 
known Mr, Astley as a circus, It was afterwards let to the famous 
Elliston, who, when he quarrelled with the managers of Drury 
Lane, took it, and kept it open for three years. It underwent 
many changes and vicissitudes since then. Its next remarkable 
epoch was when Mdm. Vestris was the lessee. Mr. Spicer, the 
dramatic author and the present lessee, and Mr. Davidson, the 
polite and excellent manager, will be the chief sufferers by the loss. 
A benefit is already projected at Drury Lane theatre, for the 
relief of the artists thrown out of employ. 

Cnartes Hattze.—This accomplished pianist and musician will 
arrive in London, next Wednesday, for the season. We trust very 
soon to have the pleasure of hearing him play one of the concertos 
of Beethoven, Mozart, or Mendelssohn, at the Philharmonic Con- 
certs, and can assure the subscribers beforehand that it will be one 
of the greatest musical treats they ever enjoyed. M. Hallé has 
already been of essential service in influencing the progress of 
music in Manchester, where his admirable talent has been warmly 
appreciated. Our readers cannot have forgotten the splendid per 
formance, at the Royal Italian Opera, last year, by M. Hallé, of 
Beethoven’s E flat concerto, and will be glad to know that it is 
more than probable he will again play at the concerts of that great 
establishment in the course of the present season. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Now ready, price 5s., 


“SONGS FOR SUMMER HOURS.” 


The Words by Mrs, HEMANS, 


The Music composed by RICHARD HOFFMAN ANDREWS; and dedicated, by 
especial permission, to Mdile. JENNY LIND. 


London; sold by J. WILLIS, Musicseller, New Bond Street ; 
also, R. ANDREWS, 4, Palatine Buildings, Manchester ; 
where may be had, for a short period, at 7s. 6d., a few extra Subscription 

Copies, “ SONGS OF THE SABBATH,” elegantly bound. 


Just Published, price &s. 6d., 


“THE HYMN FOR EASTER.” 


With brilliant Variations for the Pranororrs,. 
By R. ANDREWS, Author of “Sones or TH& SABBATH.” 
London: C, JEFPERYS, Soho Square. 


Mdllee JENNY LIND’S TWO BALLADS, 


“THE LONELY ROSE,’ 


Composed by M. W, BALFE; and 


? 
“TAKE THIS LUTE.” 
Composed by JULES BENEDICT; Written by E. FITZBALL, 
These are the only English Ballads sung by Mademoiselle Jessy Lip. 

Published by CRAMER, BEALE, & Co., 201, Regent a 

Published, Two Dugts, sung by the Misses WiLu 
MYRTLE BOWER,” com bi Ww. ; and LOVE'S 
‘APPROAGH,’’ composed by W, V, WALLACE, 
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THE MUSICAL WORLD. 











MDLLE. JENNY LIND, 





Ir is respectfully announced that 


A SERIES OF SIX CONCERTS 


will be given at Her Majesty’s Theatre, comprising the following Operas : 

*¢ 11 Flauto Magico”’ of Mozart; “‘ Obveron,’’ “ Der Preischutz,’’ 
and ‘f Euryanthe” of Weser; “La Vestale’’ and ‘‘ Ferdinand 
de Cortez,’’ of Spontinr; and “ Pidelio,’’ of BEETHOVEN ; 
which will be sung by 
Mdlle. JENNY LIND and the Principal Artistes of the 
Establishment, 

Accompanied by full Orchestra and Chorus. 

Full particulars will be duly announced. 


, The Subscribers are respectfully informed that they will have the option of in- 
cluding any number of these Concerts in their Season Subscription. 


The First Concert will take ince on THURSDAY Evening, 


Pp ° 
Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at the Box-Office at the 
Theatre, Opera Colonnade. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 
EXETER HALL, 


Conductor, Mr. 





COSTA. 


On WEDNESDAY NEXT, Aprit 4, will be performed HANDEL’s Oratorio, 


“MESSIA H.” 


PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS: 
Miss Birch, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. H. Phillips. 
The Orchestra will consist of nearly Seven Hundred Performers. 


Tickets, 3s.; Reserved Seats in the Area, or Gallery, 5s. each, may be had of 
the principal Musicsellers; at the Society’s sole Office, No. 6, Exeter Hall; or of 
Mr. Bow ey, 53, Charing Cross. THOMAS BREWER, Hon. Sec. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 





rn 


The Directors have the honor to announce that the next 


1 that Perfemmance will 
take place on TUKSDAY, April 10th, on which occasion will be produced (for the 
First Time at the Royal Italian Opera, DonizErri’s Opera, : ’ 


LINDA DI CHAMOUWNT. 
PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS BY 
Miss CATHERINE HAYES, 
(It being her Frrst ApreaRANCE in England); 

Mdlle.e MERIC, 

(Her First APPEARANCE in England); 

Signor TAMBURINI, 

(His First APPEARANCE this Season); 
Signor SALVI, 

(His First APPEARANCE this Season). 

&c., &c. 


Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, 
Prices of Admission : 
Prr, 8s.; AMPHITHEATRE, 28. 6d.; AMPHITHEATRE STALLS, 5s, and 7s. 


LONDON 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 


EXETER HALL. 
President, Rev. G. ROBERTS. Conductor, Mr. SURMAN. 
On MONDAY next, Aprit 2nd, 1849, will be performed Haypn’s Oratorio, 


THE CREATION. 


PRINCIPAL VOCAL PERFORMERS: 
Miss Birch, Miss Thornton, 

Mr. Charles Braham, Mr.Lawler, snp Mr. Leffier. 
Between the first and second parts of the Oratorio, Signora Giulietta 
Borsi (from Venice,) will sing “ HoLy, Hoxy,” (Handeil,) anda’ New SacRED 
Sone by the Chevalier Newkémm. : 

The Orchestra will consist of nearly 500 Performers. 

Tickets, 5s., 3s., and 1s. each, to be had of the principal Musicsellers ; or Mr 
BorManN, 3, Leadenhall Street ; and at the Offices ot the Society, 9, Hall 
and 376, Strand.—The Subscription to the Society is £1 18. per annum, or for 
Reserved Seats, #2: 2s,—Subscribers are entitled to two Transferable Admissions 
for each Subscription Concert. W. S. AUSTIN Hon: See. 


Mr. COSTA. 





’ 


’ 





BLACKHEATH 
CLASSICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS. 


The Directors beg to announce that the first Series of Four Concerts will take 
place under the direction of 


MR. HENRY WYLDE, 
On the four following FRIDAY EVENINGS, viz., 


ROYAL DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES AT 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 





Now Published, Elegantly Bound, price Two Guineas, 


THE COMPLETE 


SERIES OF THE PLAYS, 


Recently represent D, before HER MAJESTY THE 


¥, ed, BY COMMAN QUEEN, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNEss PRINCE ALBERT, and the ROYAL FAMILY, at 
Winpsor Castie, with ILLUMINATED TITLE, and a FRONTISPIECE IN 


COLORS, representing the Royal Audience in the Rubens’ GALLERY: The 

Friday, April 20th, Plays rinted verbatim trom the authorized copies, with FAC-SIMILES OF 

ny » 27th, THE BILLS OF PERFORMANCE, and a LISt OF THR NOBILITY AND 

Zs MAY 4th, Pegs on meats’ AT KACH REPRESENTATION.—(Two Hundred copies 
11th. 


” ” 

It will be the object of the Directors to select ‘such compositions for perform- 
ance at these Concerts, as from their acknowledged excellence are calculated to 
improve the taste of the Musical Amateur; but for the sake of variety, compo- 
sitions of a popular kind will be occasionally introduced. 
al have been made with the following Artists to perform at these 

certs <— 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
Pianoforte, Messrs. THALBERG, SERRA ALE BENNETT, HOLMES, 


and HENRY WYL’ 
Violin, Mr. WILLY. Violoncello, Mr. HAUSMANN. 
Clarionet, Mr. WILLIAMS. Trumpet, Mr. T. HARPER. Horn, Mr. JARRET. 


VOCAL. 
Miss DOLBY Miss WILLIAMS, Miss M, WILLIAMS, 
YNE, Miss L. PY 


Miss . L. PYNE. 
Mr. BRAHAM (THE ELDER), Mr. SIMS REEVES, Mr. WHITWORTH. 


London; J. MITCHELL, Bookseller and Publisher to HER 
MAJESTY, Royal Library, Old Bond Street. 





LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


Established by Royal Charter, a.v. 1720, 


Por the Assurance of Lives, and for Fire and Marine Insurance. 





Orrices—7, Royau ExcHANGE, CoRNHILL; and 10,,REGENT SrrEzt. 
The Expenses of the Life Department are defrayed by the Corporation, and not 





taken from the Premium Fand 


nd. 
Fire INSURANCE on every description of Property at moderate rates; and 


Prospectuses may be had by a’ personal or written application. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Sac. 


MARINE INSURANCE at the current premiums. 





Mr. WYLDE (of Her Majesty’s Chapel Royal,) will be entrusted with the 
arrangement of the Vocal Music. 


The Concerts will take place in the Assembly Rooms, Blackheath; and will 
commence at half-past Seven o’clock each Evening. 
The Subscription will be One Guinea for the Series, entitling the Subscriber to 


a ed Seat. Non-Subscriber’s Ticket for a Reserved Seat, 7s. 


Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘ Nassau Steam Press,’’ 


by WILLIAM Spencer JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, in the Coanty of Middlesex; where all commu- 
nications for the Editor are to be addressed, post. . To he had of G.. 
Purkess, Dean Soho; Strange, Paternoster Row: Vickers, Holywell 








in 
~Saturday, March 31st, 1849. 


Street, and at all Booksellers, 















